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Chronicle 


Home News.—The wheat situation in the country 
continued to offer a grave menace to stability. The Farm 
Board persisted in its intention to sell 60,000,000 bushels 
as opportunity offered, but not more 
than 5,000,000 in any month, but was 
meeting intense political resistance, par- 
ticularly from Senator Capper and Vice-President Curtis. 
A further depressing element appeared in the announce- 
ment that this year’s crop was another “ bumper ”’ one. 
The farmers were getting from twenty-five to thirty-five 
cents a bushel, or from $4 to $6 an acre. Most of this 
crop was heavily mortgaged, and the stability of the banks 
was further endangered. On the other hand, the corn crop 
was expected to be ruined by the drought. 

The farm crisis in the West precipitated a serious dis- 
sension in the Republican party. The President attempted 
to meet this by a strong statement denouncing those who 
sell grains short on the Chicago Ex- 
change, though it was pointed out that 
with wheat selling at fifty cents it was 
not likely that the short interest was large. Fears were 
everywhere expressed by Republican leaders that the dis- 
affection would lead to a revolt like that of the early 
‘nineties. One symptom of this revolt was the growing 
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demand for currency inflation through free silver coinage. 
Vice-President Curtis apparently let it be known that he 
would not be a candidate for re-election, and this was 
taken as his judgment that the Hoover ticket will meet 
a reverse. 

The Philippine-independence movement received an im- 
mense impetus from the visit to the Islands of Senator 
Hawes, author of a bill granting freedom. Political ob- 
servers conjectured that this bill had 
excellent chances of passing during the 
next session, by reason of the accession 
of strength from the domestic sugar interests, who desire 
to place a tariff on Philippine sugar. It was expected 
that the President would veto the bill, in accord with 
Republican dogma, and with this in view he caused Sec- 
retary Hurley to cancel a visit to Ireland, and make a 
tour of the Islands. Senator Hawes aroused immense 
enthusiasm among nationalist Filipinos, and during a 
parade in his honor in Manila Americans were stoned, 
and several hurt. 

The attitude of the Administration toward the debt 
crisis in Germany was set forth by Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury Ogden Mills, in a statement in which he 
recalled that the problems that arose 
as an aftermath of the signing of the 
agreement with France were “ funda- 
mentally European problems and can best be solved 
through the initiative and concerted action of those who 
are closest to the situation.”’ He stated that the Govern- 
ment, in accord with settled policy, would refuse to put 
pressure on the Federal Reserve banks to come to Ger- 
many’s assistance. He also pointed out, in order to re- 
store confidence, that as a result of the agreement $400,- 
000,000 had been made available for the rehabilitation of 
German industry and commerce during the present year. 
On July 17 it was announced that Secretaries Stimson 
and Mellon would attend the London conference of Min- 
isters with full powers of intervention in the affairs dis- 
cussed. This was the first time that merely unofficial 
observers had not attended conferences since the sign- 
ing of the Versailles Treaty. 

The Wickersham Committee’s report on Criminal Pro- 
cedure, made public on July 15, laid emphasis on the 
many defects in State laws which make possible both mis- 
Renesten carriages of justice and court corruption. 
Court It instanced the Mooney-Billings case in 
Procedure California, which, it said, was “ shock- 
ing to one’s sense of justice,” because of the defect in 
California law which forbids a new trial even when new 
evidence is offered showing vital defects in the first trial. 
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Chile.—Because of criticism of the Government’s eco- 
nomic policies, Premier Armando Jaramillo and the Cabi- 
net handed their resignations to President Ibanez on 
July 9. Francisco Garces, President of 
the Central Bank of Chile, was immedi- 
ately selected as his successor. However, 
he was unsuccessful in gathering a Cabinet, and after 
four days negotiations Finance Minister Pedro Blanquier 
succeeded in forming the new Ministry. Those selected 
included: Minister of Public Welfare, Juan Esteman 
Montero; Foreign Relations, Carlos Adunate Errazuriz; 
Justice and Education, Jose Rios Arias; and Coloniza- 
tion, Francisco Cerededa. Pedro Blanquier retains the 
Treasury portfolio, and Ministers Charpin and Marchand 
remain in charge of the Army and Navy offices respec- 
tively. It was expected that with the new Cabinet closer 
cooperation in a number of the nation’s most important 
problems would be had. Observers also assumed that 
there would be a speedy adjustment of the national finan- 
cial situation through drastic Government economies. 


Cabinet 
Crisis 


China.—The People’s National Convention adopted 
early in June a Provisional Constitution aiming to educate 
the Chinese people for self-government. Communist ex- 
cesses in two provinces alone resulted 
in the murder of more than 250,000 
people within the last year. Manchurian 
authorities decreed that all Chinese and all foreigners en- 
tering Manchuria hereafter must submit to search and 
rigid oral examination, as a precaution against Com- 
munist infiltration. Chiang Kai-Shek declared that the 
extent and wealth of China demands a peace-time army of 
3,000,000 men. China’s present budget showed that eighty- 
seven per cent of the revenue now goes to arms. T. V. 
Soong, Nationalist Finance Minister, declared that the 
struggle between Communism and Nationalism in China 
is one to the death. 


Defense 
against 
Communism 


Czechoslovakia.—F oreign trade showed still a favor- 
able balance in May, 1931; but taxation yields and State 
railways were heavily behind. Unemployment was slightly 
improved. The sugar industry appeared 
almost unremunerative, being seriously 
affected by the international restrictions 
placed upon it. The Czechoslovak Textile Association 
thought that the textile industry would have to be re- 
duced. Only the boot-and-shoe industry flourished. 


Economic 
Situation 


Germany.—With the apparent failure of Doctor Lu- 
ther to get help from London and Paris, and a $25,000,- 
000 drain on Reichsbank’s gold reserves during the short 
session on Saturday, July 11, the Ger- 
man financial situation became alarming. 
Chancellor Breuning made an urgent ap- 
peal to Ambassador Sackett, who immediately informed 
Washington. On July 13, at the end of an eighteen-hour 
Cabinet session, the Government announced that the 
Darmstaedter und Nationalbank, one of Berlin’s major 
banks, with connections in Austria and other Central 
European countries, would close its doors, the Govern- 
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ment taking responsibility for its orderly liquidation. At 
the same time, trading in securities and foreign exchange 
was suspended on the Boerses, Monday and Tuesday, 
to prevent the spread of the panicky mood. The following 
day, under the emergency decree of the Constitution, all 
banks and credit institutions were ordered to close Tues- 
day and Wednesday. Many Rhineland banks had already 
adopted this plan before the President’s decree; other 
banks had been restricting withdrawals to ten per cent. 
The decision of the Central banks to extend their previous 
loan of $100,000,000 eased the situation somewhat, but 
on July 16 the Government took further measures to pro- 
tect the Reichsbank and private banks. Dictatorial con- 
trol of foreign exchange was established; the discount 
rate was raised from seven per cent to ten per cent; the 
discount rate on collateral loans, from eight per cent to 
fifteen per cent; withdrawals from banks were restricted. 
Although the Reichsbank went below the forty per cent 
gold coverage for currency in circulation, an almost im- 
mediate recovery was made through the restriction of 
foreign exchange. Meanwhile, in view of the uncertainty 
as to whether the unconditional payments of the Young 
plan were included in the American-French agreement, 
Germany paid $13,000,000 to the World Bank. The 
World Bank immediately lent $11,500,000 to the German 
railroads and $1,500,000 to the Government. The banks 
reopened on July 16. Industrial and pay roll needs were 
satisfied. Savings banks prevented withdrawals. 

On the political side, all parties stood behind the Gov- 
ernment in its resistance to the French demands for po- 
litical concessions in return for a loan. The French had 
demanded that Germany give up its plan 
for a customs union with Austria and 
suspend the building of a new cruiser. 
Without difficulty, the Government frustrated the at- 
tempts of extremists to force an extra session of the 
Reichstag. All extremist newspapers were suspended by 
the Government and the police suppressed widespread, 
but minor, Communist outbreaks throughout the country. 
Herman Goering, National Socialist member of the 
Reichstag, announced that his party had no intention of 
attempting a putsch at this time. They felt that they but 
needed to wait until the situation became so acute that the 
nation would demand their action. 


Political 
Repercussions 


Great Britain.—In an overflow meeting held at Albert 
Hall for the purpose of arousing public sentiment in 
favor of the general disarmament policy that will be ad- 
vanced by Great Britain at the Confer- 
ence to be held at Geneva next February, 
the leaders of the three political parties 
appeared on the same platform and spoke in complete uni- 
son. Field Marshal Sir William Robertson, referred to 
as England’s greatest living soldier by Viscount Cecil, 
presided. Prime Minister MacDonald delivered the key- 
note when he said: “We are going to Geneva deter- 
mined by persuasion, by argument, by appeals, to get the 
nations of the world to join in and reduce this enormous, 
disgraceful burden of armaments which we are now bear- 
ing from one end of the world to another.” Stanley 
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Baldwin, for the Conservatives, and Lloyd George, for 
the Liberals, both pledged their parties to support of 
the Laborites. 


Ireland.—In his own name and in that of the Irish 
Hierarchy, the Archbishop of Dublin sent a cordial in- 
vitation to the Bishops of the Universal Church to at- 
tend the International Eucharistic Con- 
gress to be held in Dublin in June, 1932. 
The subject for the Congress, presented 
to His Holiness for approval, was “ The Blessed Euchar- 
ist, the inspiration of Irish devotion.” In regard to the 
meetings to be held in connection with the Congress, it 
was announced that the general meetings in Irish would 
be held at the Theater Royal, and those in English at 
the Savoy Theater. Each foreign delegation will have two 
meetings in its own language in University College, of 
which meetings one will be devoted to the contribution of 
Irish missionaries in the country of the delegation con- 
cerned. For the open-air meetings, T. J. Monaghan, 
Chief Engineer of the Department of Posts and Tele- 
graphs, stated that an elaborate scheme for loud-speakers 
was being installed, and that the system would be “ one 
of the most elaborate public-address installations that has 
been used in the history of broadcasting in any part of 
the world.” The Committee of Arrangements issued 
warnings against unauthorized commercial firms who are 
exploiting the Congress through brochures, badges, etc. 
It also denied the report that accommodations could not 
be secured in Dublin during the Congress week. The 
Committee stated that “Ireland will be able to receive 
as many as wish to attend the Congress.” The number 
of vessels that will anchor in Dublin Bay and serve as 
headquarters for visitors has been reported as largely 
increased. 


Preparations for 
Eucharistic 
Congress 


Italy—On July 14 the Fascist Directorate, after a 
five-hour meeting under the chairmanship of the Premier, 
issued two documents in answer to the charges made by 
the recent Encyclical against the Fascist 
education of youth. The first document, 
a set of three declarations, was aimed 
at the Papal statements about the Fascist oath and the 
admission of Freemasons into the party, and it charged 
furthermore that the severe criticism of the Balilla, re- 
cently printed by a foreign news agency as a comment 
on the Italian situation, had been inspired by the Vatican. 
The declarations “ vigorously protested” against certain 
passages in the Encyclical, branded them as “ gravely in- 
sulting,” “an appeal to foreigners,” rejected them “ with 
indignation”; furthermore the document pointed to the 
“monstrous alliance between the Vatican and Freema- 
sonry, now united by common hostility to the Fascist 
regime ” and closed with the affirmation that “ tue Fascist 
Directorate protests against the lies and rejects the state- 
ments contained in foreign comment obtained from Vati- 
can sources.”’ In its other document, a summary of its 
meeting, the Directorate, holding that the Fascist party 
already has a strength of 1,317,000 adults and the Balilla 
2,126,000 boys and girls, launched a vigorous campaign 
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to further win the youth of Italy to the Fascist fold. 
Moreover, it approved the mobilizations planned for vari- 
ous parts of Italy as displays of Fascist strength, espe- 
cially the mobilization scheduled for Rome on October 8. 
The Directorate’s attack on the Encyclical occasioned 
some surprise, not by its strength, but by its mildness, or 
rather by its striking omissions. For though the state- 
ments it has issued are strongly worded and clearly show 
the party’s resentment over the recent Encyclical, still it 
is noteworthy that they contain no direct reference to 
the Pope, carefully refrain from attacking the Encyclical 
as a whole, and make no reference at all to the situation 
created by its publication. These rather remarkable omis- 
sions, which make the Premier’s response to the latest 
Papal utterance much milder than had been generally ex- 
pected, were being interpreted as an effort by the Fascisti 
to avoid a rupture of negotiations with the Vatican and 
as an indication of their hope for an amicable settlement 
of the controversy. 


Mexico.—The religious situation in the State of Vera 
Cruz continued in an acute stage. The Very Rev. Daniel 
Mesa, Canon of Jalapa, who secured an injunction allow- 
ing him to officiate in church, was kid- 
naped on a false sick call and transported 
to Puebla under threat of death if he 
returned. Both the Federal Chamber of Deputies and 
the Senate passed resolutions supporting the Governor 
of Vera Cruz in his attitude. This was taken as an 
evidence of the intervention of Calles in the case. The 
N. C. W. C. News Service Mexican correspondent called 
attention to the tremendous economic waste involved in 
the empty confiscated church properties going to ruin 
because of lack of care. 


Religious 
Persecution 


Norway.—The Norwegian Government proclaimed the 
annexation of East Greenland, basing its action on the 
recent expedition of some Norwegian youths who planted 
their flag on territory which they claimed 
was no-man’s land. Denmark filed a 
complaint against Norway with the 
Permanent Court for International Justice at The Hague. 
The Danish Government alleged that the flying of the 
Norwegian flag over a section of Eastern Greenland by 
Norwegian hunters and the proclamation of occupation 
from Oslo, constituted a violation of Danish rights. 
The complaint asked that the occupation be declared null 
and void. The territory extends along the East Coast of 
Greenland from 71° 30’ to 75° 40’ North. 


Greenland 
Occupied 


Peru.—The Cuzco revolt was completely at an end on 
July 14 when Colonel Cabrera, its leader, was captured 
and held for court-martial. Three days earlier dispatches 
from Arequipa noted that Federal troops 
had defeated rebels with a large number 
of casualties. In the final battle of the 
revolt, where the peasants were pitted against the Govern- 
ment’s rebellious Fifteenth Regiment, the latter, though 
armed with machine guns, were disgracefully routed, 
leaving forty-five dead and wounded on the field. Later 
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a Government decree declared the regiment wiped off the 
Peruvian army as a disgrace for its cowardly conduct. 
Meanwhile, preparations continued for the coming Presi- 
dential election and much interest centered especially in 
the return of Raul Haya del Torre, candidate of the 
Aprista party, returning home from an exile of nine years 
as a result of his deportation by former President Leguia. 
Sr. Haya del Torre is the originator of the Popular 
Alliance for American Revolution, which he organized 
in Mexico after his deportation. The Peruvian branch 
of that organization was backing him for President. In a 
conference with a New York Times correspondent he 
denied that his party was in any way Communist and 
said that it was not opposed to the investment of foreign 
capital properly controlled and not used to exploit the 
people. However, his supporters are among the most 
radical and the most active in opposition to the Provisional 
Government. 


Spain.—Amid scenes of popular enthusiasm the Span- 
ish Cortes met on July 14. The members assembled in 
the Chamber of Deputies and were welcomed in a speech 
by Provisional President Alcala Zamora. 
It was the first session of the Cortes 
since Alfonso closed the Assembly 
eight years ago to make way for the dictatorship, and 
the first Republican Assembly since 1873. The parliament 
is expected to last for several months, and its chief objec- 
tives will be the drafting of a Constitution and the election 
of a State head to take over the reins from the present 
Provisional Government. But several serious problems, 
as well as the complicated political makeup of the Cortes, 
threaten protracted and stormy sessions of the Assembly. 
First, there is the difficult problem of the land reforms. 
This is sure to cause dissension, and even if it be solved 
peacefully, there remains the precarious question of 
Church and State separation. Meanwhile Catalan au- 
tonomy is a dangerous issue that may throw the Assembly 
into an uproar at any moment. Moreover, the old tradi- 
tion which says that Spaniards cannot work well together 
is being recalled with apprehension in view of the fact 
that there are twenty-two political parties represented by 
470 deputies to the Cortes. The largest group are the 
Socialists, with their program of pure Marxism and the 
breakup of the landed estates. They have 113 seats, hold 
the speakership of the Assembly in the person of Sr. 
Julian Besteiro, and although at bitter enmity with the 
Communistic organizations, are backed by the strong labor 
unions of the nation. Next in representation are the 
86 Radical Republicans, headed by Foreign Minister 
Alejandro Lerroux, the 54 Radical Socialists led by Min- 
ister of Labor Marcelino Domingo, the 53 Catalan dele- 
gates, who are controlled by Francisco Macia in Bar- 
celona, the 25 Left Wing Republicans under Minister 
of War Azana, the 10 Basques, Sr. Zamora’s Right 
Republicans, and the Autonomous Republicans under Sr. 
Barrios, Minister of Communications. There are 2 women 
in the Assembly and 5 Basque priests; of the whole 
roster only 14 were previous delegates to the Cortes. 
According to the latest reports, Sr. Lerroux was attempt- 
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ing to form a Conservative bloc against the Socialists by 
an alliance of his own party with the Right and Left 
Republicans. This coalition, to be known as the Alianza 
Republicana, could outvote the Socialist members by about 
twenty-five votes. 


Venezuela.—To complete the unfinished term of Presi- 
dent Juan B. Perez, who resigned last month at the 
request of Congress, Juan Vicente Gomez, seventy-four 
year old political and military dictator 
of Venezuela, was sworn in as President 
of the Republic. The ceremony was 
conducted before members of both Houses of Congress 
and the diplomatic corps. The new President imme- 
diately announced his Cabinet. Dr. Pedro Itriago Chacin, 
former President pro tem, retains his post as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, which he has held since 1922. Other 
members of the new Cabinet are: Interior, Dr. Pedro 
Rafael Tinoco; Treasury, Dr. Efrain Gonzelez; War and 
Marine, General Eleazar Lopez Contreras ; Industry, Gen- 
eral R. Cayama Martinez; Public Works, Dr. M. Cen- 
teno Grau; Public Instruction, Dr. Rafael Gonzalez 
Rincones ; Health and Agriculture, Juan E. Parise. 


New r] 
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League of Nations.—Twenty-eight out of fifty-seven 
delegations signed a convention on July 13 for the limita- 
tion of narcotic drug manufacture. Eight weeks of 
intricate negotiations had preceded. The 
United States, China, and Poland were 
expected to sign shortly if instructions 
should reach their delegations. Great Britain, France, 
and the Netherlands were among the signers. Though 
the terms of the convention were not yet published, it 
appeared to have been based on the Franco-Japanese draft 
convention, article eight of which allowed a country to 
manufacture annually only such stocks as were strictly 
needed for medicinal purposes, and for export against 
strictly certified orders. The British “quota” system 
appeared to have been wholly abandoned. Speaking before 
the conference, Msgr. Beaupin, Bishop of Fribourg, 
according to the N. C. W. C. News Service, told of the 
strict condemnation by the Catholic Church in China of 
poppy growing and the opium traffic, and of the special 
instructions given by the Holy Father to missionaries to 
combat it. The Government of the Free State of 
Danzig asked the League of Nations commissariat on 
July 12 to prevent further marching of Polish marine 
detachments through the city’s streets. 
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The letter of an Episcopalian Rector on Mixed 
Marriages was unavoidably held out of this issue. 
It will appear next week. 

James William Fitz Patrick, contemplating the 
Man on the Place Adjoining, is reminded of 
something that happened years ago near Soissons. 
His piece will be called “ Our Lady’s Cook.” 

The second instalment of Oliver Claxton’s air 
tour around South America will be called 
“ Grounded in Porto Rico.” He will tell of many 
sad things he observed on land. 
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The Fascist Rejoinder 


HE Fascist pronouncement of July 14 was issued, 
it is reported, after a five-hour session by the Direc- 
torate. It is to be regretted that the members of this 
body, who probably consist of a number of ciphers, with 
an indicating numeral, did not sit a little longer. The 
document they produced radiates a high degree of heat, 
but sheds little light. Either the Directorate has failed 
completely to understand the issues raised by Pius XI in 
the Encyclical of June 29, or understanding them, has 
thought it better to avoid them. 

On a point of veracity between the Holy Father and 
the Italian regime, the world will accept the word of the 
Pontiff. That, however, is an understatement of the 
case, for the Holy Father has submitted evidence for 
the charges which were presented by the Vatican, and 
long ago requested the Italian regime to substantiate 
its accusations of political action by the Catholic lay 
societies. Proof offered by the Pontiff has been passed 
over in silence. His repeated demand for proof that 
the Catholic lay societies have mixed in anti-Government 
politics has been disregarded. The whole world knows 
the Pontiff’s challenge. The pronouncement of July 14 
makes it clear that the Italian regime will not meet the 
challenge. 

That fact explains the tone of the pronouncement. 
Unable to offer evidence, the directors repeat themselves 
in terms that recall the story of the wolf and the lamb. 
That fact also explains the reference to the Fascist party 
as a “ fighting organization on a military pattern which 
made a revolution, and has the imperious duty to defend 
it against everyone.” That position, if it is set forth 
as a principle of action, is amazing. The duty of every 
political organization, worthy the support of honorable 
men, is not to defend itself against everyone, but, first 
of all, to change its policy when a mistake has been made. 
To adhere to a course of action at all hazards, even when 
it has been shown to be wrong, is not fortitude. 

On the whole, the rejoinder is disappointing. It con- 
tains the usual flings against the Holy See, but it gives 
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little indication of willingness to discuss the points at issue. 
The call to the party to redouble its efforts so that the 
Balilla may soon “gather under its lictors and flags 
100 per cent of the new generation ” is little more than 
an angry gesture, flung out, it is quite possible, on an 
impulse generated as much by fear as by anger. 

Still, the Directorate has paused just short of a breach 
with the Holy See. It can yet retract, and, to a certain 
degree, at least, save its face. For the sake of peace 
and of an Italy that will enjoy its fruits to uncounted 
generations, it is to be hoped that the Fascist party will 
not permit its radical members to force it into the position 
of defending a pagan form of government in a Catholic 
country. 


Where Are the Babies? 


BULLETIN of the Bureau of the Census brings 

the disquieting news that babies are becoming rarer 
in the city of New York. Up to the present decade, the 
returns have been satisfactory, but now New York is 
experiencing the decline which was observed some years 
ago by the school officials in Chicago. In 1920, out of 
a total population of 5,620,048, there were in New York 
560,869 children under five years of age. By 1930, when 
the population had increased to 6,930,446, the number 
of children had fallen to 535,600. Children under one 
year of age numbered 108,908 in 1920, but only 100,938, 
ten years later. 

Too much significance should not be given these figures. 
New York for many years has owed much of its increase 
to immigration from other States and from foreign coun- 
tries, and the first of these factors is more active than 
it has ever been. Thus a certain disproportion between 
total population and the number of children could be 
readily explained. Again, late marriage, necessitated by 
straitened economic conditions, characterizes most urban 
populations, and New York has formed no exception. 
Still, with all allowance made, it seems undeniable that 
the birth rate is falling too rapidly. 

The prospect for the city’s prosperity is not reassuring. 
We indulge in no foolish dread that New York will 
rapidly decline in population. That would be a boon, for 
were New York a smaller city, probably most of its 
people could live in greater comfort than they now enjoy. 
What is to be feared is that these figures indicate a real 
growth in a vicious practice which by an unmerited 
euphemism we designate birth control. 

The opposition to this moral and social plague furnished 
by Protestantism is negligible. As far as religious organ- 
izations are in question, the fight is left entirely to the 
Catholic Church and to certain of the older orthodox 
Jewish synagogues. The Protestant bodies for the most 
part are silent. Of those that speak out, all, with the 
exception of a few Lutheran groups, surrender in cow- 
ardly fashion, to this studied immorality. That the birth- 
rate is falling in the United States is not something to 
be wondered at. The marvel is that the decrease is not 
more sharply marked. 

While nothing can ever justify this unhallowed viola- 
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tion of natural and Divine precepts, it must be admitted 
that the pressure brought to bear upon married couples 
is all but intolerable. The spread of birth control in this 
country is very largely due to the fact that since the 
greater part of the country’s wealth is in the hands of 
a small minority, the vast majority of our people live 
almost continually under the shadow of want and destitu- 
tion. Many men and women are unable to exercise their 
right to contract marriage, since they have no prospect 
whatever of an income sufficient to support a family. 
Others, however, marry, and found a childless home. 
Unwilling to trust in that Divine Providence which never 
fails those who turn to Almighty God with confidence, 
they desecrate their union by these degrading practices. 
What is to be hoped for in the city or in the nation, when 
its people throw aside even the desire to exercise self- 
control ? 

On the other hand, what can be the end of a nation 
in which the doctrine of the family wage, again preached 
by Pius XI, is almost universally rejected? We bow 
to those who are better informed, but it is our judgment 
that the establishment of social justice in this country 
would put an end to our fears about the falling birthrate. 
Not even pagans, it may be thought, turn to contraception 
by preference. At least, they do not make it a fixture 
of their married life. 

It is our duty to persevere in the fight for social justice, 
although the little progress made is at times disheartening. 
In the meantime, such remedies and alleviations as may 
be possible should be used. A sore need in every city 
in the country is a maternity hospital with moderate fees 
for those who can pay them, and no fees whatever for 
the poor. Cardinal Mundelein has made a splendid begin- 
ning in this field in Chicago. No charity should have a 
stronger appeal to Catholics. 


Our Little Bootleggers 


A DISTINGUISHED British visitor complains that 
Prohibition is not, as he had been assured by a book- 
ing agent, a joke. On the contrary he found it well 
nigh a tragedy. New Orleans is most hospitable to the 
visitor, and in that lovely city he was surrounded by 
bottles in buckets of ice. But in Georgia, where Prohi- 
bitionists flourish, he was obliged to procure his drinks 
from an hotel porter, and the decoction nearly made his 
passing visit a permanent stay. 

We fear that our visitor has ground for complaint. 
Once upon a time we Americans drank fairly good 
liquors, if we cared for liquor, and paid the price to an 
honest man, who in turn, paid the Government for his 
license. Nowadays we have plenty of liquors, but many 
of them are poisonous, and we pay the price, often 
enough, to a conscienceless rascal, while the Federal Gov- 
ernment, deprived of its license fee, is forced to collect 
by suing the bootlegger for unpaid income tax. For 
while it is unlawful to sell liquor, it is not unlawful for 
the Government to profit by the deal. 

However, we are doing the best that we can. In many 
homes parents are setting up stills, worms, vats, and other 
apparatus once confined to distilleries and brewhouses. 
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Soon our high schools will provide courses in brewing 
and distilling, for an occupation which has grown so 
remarkably popular in the last decade, cannot long be 
neglected by those whose sacred mission is to prepare the 
child for life. As a sort of graduate course, instruction 
in the art of foiling the police might be given. We 
should thus be spared such harrowing scenes as that 
which took place in a Southern city last week, when a 
young lady of eleven years was arrested by the Federal 
Government on a charge of violating the Volstead Act. 
Had she been properly trained, she might have reached 
a quiet and opulent old age, unscathed by the law. 

Still, if we must make a choice, it is better for our 
boys and girls to sell whiskey than to drink it. Under 
the present regime, they do both, but especially the latter. 


Law in the Headlines 


A’ association of New York lawyers has organized 
a news bureau, the purpose of which is to “ publish 
legal discussions and notes sufficiently popular in tone 
to justify their transmission to the newspapers.” In the 
event that the public shows sufficient interest, these gentle- 
men may found a review from which the layman, who 
does not share Mr. Bumble’s estimate of the law, may 
draw information that is both interesting and profitable. 

No attempt will be made to “popularize” the law, 
and for this assurance we are grateful. Next to “ pop- 
ular” theology, and, possibly, popular philosophy of the 
Durant and Wells brand, there are few more fertile 
sources of wrongheadedness than popular treatises on 
law for laymen. As a science, law has its own term- 
inology, and its roots trace back through religion and 
philosophy to the very bases of human nature. Attempts 
to state “in language that is freed from technicalities ” 
generally end in presentations that are freed from the 
truth. 

These New York jurists will find, we venture to think, 
an interested public. In itself their project is a most 
illuminative commentary on the large place that statutory 
regulations now occupy in private as well as in public life. 
In the early days of the Republic, our fathers looked 
askance on laws and courts, and Jefferson spoke for his 
countrymen when he wrote that courts were always the 
readiest instruments of tyranny. Old-fashioned people 
still believe that the best-governed country is the least- 
governed country; but these belong to a class that is not 
only old but without influence. Today we are prone to 
find the cure of every evil, social, moral, or economic, in 
Congress or a State legislature, and we cling with pathetic 
faith to the belief that legislation enforces itself. Well 
for us is it that it does not. 

Among the legal discussions to be chosen for publica- 
tion, we trust that not a few will be cited to show what 
is and what is not the proper field of law. We pass 
legislation to prevent bank directors from stealing, and 
while much of this legislation is sadly ineffective, it is 
certainly the duty of the State to use every means at its 
disposal to protect depositors. In the recent Encyclicals 
of Pius XI as well as in the earlier Encyclicals of 
Leo XIII, the Pontiffs not only admit but vigorously 
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assert the right of the State to intervene, even in matters 
which appear to be of private interest and import, when 
such action is necessitated by the primal duty of the State 
to protect the rights of the individual. But the trend 
now in full stream in the United States seems to bear 
our legislatures away from this proper field into fields 
that are alien. When we are asked, for instance, to 
approve legislation which proposes to do for the citizen 
what the citizen can and should do for himself, if govern- 
ment in any proper sense is to endure, it is time to call 
a halt. Legislation of this type may possibly check for 
a time some current evil. But by breaking down proper 
independence, thereby building up a bureaucratic State, 
it substitutes evils that are infinitely worse. 

Trusting that its work will be of a serious and educa- 
tive type, we wish this new venture all success. There 
is much that the law can do toward the elimination of the 
social and economic evils which now disgrace us, but it 
must not be forgotten that many of these evils will only 
be aggravated by the intrusion of government into spheres 
which do not fall under its jurisdiction. Properly edited, 
the new review may be able to teach the public and our 
legislatures where the line is to be drawn, at what point 
legislation is called for, and the circumstances under 
which legislation will prove harmful. 


Digging in for the Winter 


NE reads with a glow of happiness that the charity 

organizations are preparing to dig in for the winter. 
In spite of reassurances from Washington that the worst 
is now over, they steadfastly reject the role of the grass- 
hopper, to don the working habiliments of the ant. Presi- 
dent Hoover’s famous Emergency Committee for Employ- 
ment—which furnished bread and a little butter for a 
number of worthy statisticians—-has flowered in an organ- 
ization which announces itself as the Welfare and Relief 
Mobilization. 

Of this organization Vance C. McCormick, of Harris- 
burg, Pa., is chairman. The selection is a happy one, for 
next winter there will be a number of hungry children 
in the coal districts. Should these unhappy little ones 
starve to death before next winter, as now seems quite 
probable, possibly the Welfare and Relief Mobilization 
may turn its attention to the parents of these children; at 
least in those cases in which the father is not a union 
man. In purpose, however, the W. R. M. is not a local 
but a national organization. It has divided the country 
into ten regions “to promote efficiency and intensive 
cooperation,” and it appears to have conducted surveys 
in 376 cities. All this looks bad for the children, if good 
for the statisticians. Unless the ten regions are allowed 
a certain autonomy, we fear that many of the children 
will need a coffin more than anything else, by the time 
that the central board has certified them as eligible for 
a piece of bread and a bowl of soup. 

Meanwhile Secretary Doak and Secretary Lamont have 
been conferring. On July 14 they conferred for more 
than three hours, and on that same day Thomas Myers- 
cough, a radical labor leader, was arrested, charged with 
complicity in the Wildwood riot, while a miner at Can- 
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nonsburg had his house burned down, and the Carnegie 
Coal Co. lost one of its offices by bombing. After the 
conference the Secretaries announced that they had been 
unable to come to any conclusion on the petition of the 
miners that President Hoover call “a national conference 
to discuss the situation in the coal industry.” It was a 
delicate matter, they reported. 

Assuredly, the Welfare and Relief Mobilization is 
assured of plenty of objects on which to base reports 
next winter. This one day, July 14, which brought new 
troubles in the coal districts, and a disagreement on the 
part of two eminent Secretaries, recorded the police as 
firing on the striking roadmakers near White Plains, 
N. Y., and the failure of arbitration in the textile strikes 
in Rhode Island. To complete the picture, the Indus- 
trial Commissioner of the State of New York reported 
that in the month of June factory wages fell by nearly 
six per cent, and that unemployment increased. 

This is a great country, and we are undoubtedly the 
most intelligent people in all the world. To mention that 
we have more labor disputes, and fewer sane methods of 
adjusting them, than any other country in the world, is 
only to harp on a minor defect. Some day, however, we 
may discover that ali is not well in a country which must 
annually take up a collection to buy food and shelter for 
the victims of industrial fraud and oppression. 


The Fate of the Moratorium 


HAT the moratorium should encounter difficulties 

was to be expected. Nations that may readily agree 
on many conclusions, may readily disagree on questions 
of money, credits, and bank accounts. These are real 
and imminent, while treaties to preserve the peace are 
often little more than a pious wish that goodness may 
reign at some future time. 

Nevertheless, the progress made thus far is highly 
encouraging. <A bad bit of the road was passed when it 
was announced that the Bank of England, the Bank of 
France, and the American Federal Reserve Bank, cooper- 
ating with the Bank for International Settlements, were 
ready to come to the rescue of German finance. On 
July 14, large credits granted the German Reichsbank 
last June were given an extension, and Germany was 
informed that a display of proper energy by her bankers 
would justify other extensions. 

It need not be thought that charity, or even philan- 
thropy, dictates this comparative leniency. The inter- 
national bankers know that countries driven into penury 
can neither pay their debts, nor constitute the new pur- 
chasing communities which, it would appear, the world 
now needs. Probably, too, the fear of radicalism, or 
worse, should the present Government in Germany fall, 
has inclined the masters of the world’s finances to adopt 
gentler measures. 

Economics is a difficult as well as a dismal science. 
Perhaps our research men might be able to tell us, if given 
an opportunity, how to simplify and illumine it by the 
infusion of a little charity. Even science has its human 
applications, and whatever deals with human beings, must 
take charity, as well as justice, into account. 
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Wings over Cuba and Haiti 


OLIVER CLAXTON 


South America and adjacent parts starting from 

and ending at Brownsville, Texas. I shall endeavor 
to tell you fully and truthfully of the scenery, customs, 
and cockroaches of the countries passed through or over. 
My reading of travel books has led me to believe that the 
boys have stretched their stories. Their lapses, I should 
judge, have run from downright lying to monstrous ex- 
aggerations. Your correspondent here and now takes the 
pledge. I shall stick to the truth and the whole truth. 

I intend to give no recitals of interesting old men found 
up back alleys. In the first place I don’t like the kind of 
old men found up back alleys and in the second place I 
do not think they are interesting. I have listened for years 
to the ramblings of elderly liars, and just because I am 
not at home I see no reason for suddenly taking their 
ravings as truth. This account will not be littered with 
adventures with ladies, stillettoes, or tarantulas. Such 
things are part of the travel-writing formula, and I reject 
them. I'll have nothing to do with them—or at least al- 
most nothing. 

After traveling by automobile from your hotel until 
you are weary you arrive at the Pan-American Airport in 
Miami, thus fulfilling the first tradition of aviation. No 
airport that is worth the dust that blows over it should 
be located within half an hour’s ride of the town to which 
it is adjacent. From Miami you haul off across the sea. 

The north middle coast of Cuba turns out to be a 
fine collection of tidal swamps that run gradually into a 
great flat plain. In the far distance are mountains, or 
high hills, if you think in terms of Alps and Andes. And 
there is a point I would like to make clear. In this article 
anything over 500 feet is a mountain. It sounds better. 
Along the Cuban interior are large sugar plantations and 
the whole countryside looks very much like any other 
farming district. For a few minutes the view is entertain- 
ing. Everything looks so neat and regular, as the fields 
are nicely separated by dark green lines and the rows of 
plants give a satisfying geometrical effect. Plowed land 
has sweeps and shades in it. But a few minutes is enough 
and the eye grows weary of cultivation and order. 

After a while and away off in the distance you observe 
a town, and then the motors grow less earnest in their 
uproar and down you go and land at Camaguey. For ten 
minutes or so while the ship is being refueled you stand 
around and gape at a lot of natives who in turn gape at 
you. My reactions at these quick stops are hazy for I am 
usually quite dizzy from smoking the cigarette I have been 
panting for for the last two hours. The airport manager 
told me that after a rain the roads around about are fear- 
ful, and that is about all you and I will ever know about 
Camaguey, Cuba. 

A large controlled-looking gentleman joined us here and 
off we went across the island. The large gentleman im- 
mediately lost his control and proceeded to put on, very 
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delicately, the longest and most devastating attack of air 
sickness I have ever witnessed. While we winged along 
over the sugar fields he went into more and more of a 
slump, until I could hardly bear to think of him. His 
suffering was pervasive. 

East of Santiago the plane turns and runs along the coast. 
The plain disappears and mountains come down closer. 
The air is rougher. We passed over Guantanamo Bay, 
where the navy goes to play in the winter, but there was 
nothing around. It looks like a fairly dull place for sailors 
to land. Shortly after we went off to sea again and saw 
nothing until Gonave Island that lies in the jaws of Haiti 
came into view. This is a large affair that slopes up from 
the water to about a thousand feet. It is covered with 
trees or bushes. You will have to bear with me on the 
tree question. After crossing water I lose all perspective, 
and vegetation may run from a bush to gigantic tree and 
I cannot tell the difference. Whenever I refer to forests 
you had better make a note and look up some description 
of the country to find out just what the shrubbery con- 
sists of. For instance, Gonave is covered with forest. 
Along the shore are tiny villages with thatch roofs, and 
seldom more than six or seven houses in the village. Small 
sail boats can be seen offshore. On the opposite side of 
the plane you see more mountains and these are on the 
Island of Haiti. After you have cleared Gonave by a few 
miles you come upon a village apparently built in the 
water, but probably built on a shallow flat. There are 
eight or so houses here, and it looks cool. A few minutes 
later Port au Prince is on you. It is on a plain that 
reaches back across the island between two rows of moun- 
tains. From the air it is featured by a large church, but 
you get only a brief flash of it before you are down on 
the ground and near to town at that. 

At Port au Prince your travels begin. The motor ride 
from the airport to the hotel is through streets crowded 
with Negroes all gabbling French, and mostly carrying 
things on their heads. The road is rough and runs along 
through the middle of town and then you go up a hillside 
and come to shaded streets and fine big houses. After 
negotiations with a talented Negro man we took possession 
of a large airy room in the Hotel Splendid. Our Cuban 
friend came to life long enough to register a lengthy pro- 
test about something, but the talented hotel gentleman by 
a judicious waving of the arms was able to get the traveler 
back into his coma. We saw no more of him until the 
next day. 

The fine big houses turn out on inspection to be just 
about ready to collapse. They are rotting and drying 
away, and the shutters clutch to the windows with one 
hinge. Lawns are full of weeds, and gate posts and 
fences look as if they were just about ready to lay down 
and call it a century. Some of the fences are great plaster 
walls, but even they are starting to slip. The streets and 
gutters are clean, due in measure, I imagine, to the many 
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marines in the country. I did not penetrate to the shop- 
ping district, if any, but throughout the place are big shops 
selling “ rhum” of varied names. I neglected the Ameri- 
can custom of rushing to the first “ rhum” shop, as I 
had been warned that the only worse drink known to man 
is corn liquor as found throughout the West. If any- 
thing is discovered that is worse than corn it will be used 
for cleaning sinks. 

The inhabitants of the place give the idea that life is 
too much for them to cope with and they meet their 
problems by lounging. Young boys and girls wander 
around with tin cans on their heads—to make myself more 
accurate I will say tin containers—givirg vent to a croak 
somewhat similar to that emitted by the cat bird. I gath- 
ered that they were hawking something to eat, but as 
nobody offered to buy I never found out what it was. A 
gentleman delivered me a fine discourse, but as it was in 
French I cannot report just what he said. From the gen- 
eral direction of his pointing he seemed to be mentioning 
the glories of the local capitol building and I will admit 
that the structure warranted whatever loss of time he 
suffered to instruct me. 

The hotel looked like a movie set for “ Tropical Moon,” 
in which the characters would sit around in white clothes, 
drinking whiskey and soda, and getting into dramatic 
situations over each others’ wives. The lady who presides 
is called Madame and she is very much at home with the 
guests. With strangers like ourselves she was merely 
polite, but with the steady boarders she was positively 
boisterous. The food was good and the service was steady. 
The trick about the service was to locate and pin down 
somebody to render it. Once the waiter was bagged he 
did his job. 

I did a little asking around to discover what I could 
about the people and their politics, but in an overnight 
stop one cannot get enough varied information to learn 
what is truth and what is prejudice. A _fine-looking 
Frenchman informed me that the island is poor, that there 
is not enough diversification of crops, and, with the sugar 
industry what it is, little money was being made. I gath- 
ered that coffee and tobacco were the main crops and 
here again the worldwide depression has its effects. I 
gathered, furthermore, that the mulattoes are the upper 
and generally ruling class. They are well educated and 
send their children to France—that Paree again—to learn 
manners and grace. All shades dislike the United States 
Marines and well they might, say I. The marines do 
mostly police work and are not armed, but they are all 
over the town and a free people resent them. I know the 
defense for their being in Haiti, but it seems to me a 
weak one. If the Haitians want to welter in their squalor, 
and have revolutions, and generally fall below the fine 
hygienic civilization of the United States, I deem it their 
own business. If the American dollar is going to get into 
places like that, let the American dollar take the obvious 
risk. 

The second tradition of aviation made its appearance 
at Port au Prince. We arose at 3:30 a. m., to get on 
our way. There must be something about the dawn that 
excites aviation. Shortly after light broke we took off 
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for Santo Domingo across the island. The route is over 
a plain, sandy, and generally uncultivated, between high 
mountains. Several large lakes are along the flight, but in 
spite of the right setting they fail to show up to much 
advantage. Maybe they are too big, or too dirty, or maybe 
I am deficient in a sense of beauty so early in the morning. 
The Dominican Republic is mostly flat and very intensely 
cultivated and as we flew along the coast there were a 
great number of farms below. We ran around a rain 
squall and popped on to Santo Domingo airport. Here 
the chief topic of conversation that is retailed to the 
stranger relates to the hurricane that leveled the country 
last year or the year before. All of these places have 
hurricane stories and it is hard to keep track of when 
each blew. They are mighty things and blow away the 
towns and the crops and leave a pretty general misery in 
their wake. 

Santo Domingo City was an important port to the early 
Spaniards, but as we flew along over it I could not see 
why. There is not much of a harbor and the whole effect 
is of an open town. For a time we went over the clouds 
and I could see little of the land below, but snatches of 
view indicated farming country. When visibility became 
good again, we were over a forest and close to the coast. 
If the ground under the forest is good, there will be no 
land problem in Santo Domingo for some time to come, 
as it is extensive. From there is another sea jump to Porto 
Rico and San Juan—but I'll see you later about them. 


Non-Catholics and Mexicans in Texas 
CHartes Taytor, O.M.I. 


ALL, gaunt, encasing a loud voice, little humor, 

and a very hard head with several ideas all its own, 

that was myself. The other assistant had scarcely un- 

packed his baggage from Spain, but he had already learned 
quite thoroughly to drive a T-model Ford. 

Off we set together, April, 1921, Father David, of 
Spain, to evangelize the Mexicans of the five counties 
outside Uvalde, and I to bring back the English-speaking 
Catholics to the Fold. 

Arrived, over dusty roads, in Asherton, sixty-five miles 
away, with youthful vigor, hope, and of course inex- 
perience, I started out on the firing line. A thousand 
Mexicans, supposed to be Catholics, five hundred Ameri- 
cans, of whom about ten were known members of the 
Church, composed the population. In the company of 
one of the faithful lady parishioners who could spare time 
to introduce me, I visited every English-speaking mem- 
ber we could think of with any trace at all of Catholic 
blood. Leaving all sorts of Catholic reading matter, we 
cordially and urgently invited to Sunday Mass. When 
the day arrived, some twenty-five Americans, counting 
onion buyers and travelers from elsewhere, assisted at the 
Holy Sacrifice. And the next month in Asherton there 
were three! No, it couldn’t really be laid to my first 
sermon, because summer, the off-season here, had started 
and everybody with the least bit of money was a-traveling 
away. /; 

Carrizo, a town of five hundred Mexicans, again all 
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supposed to be Catholic and five hundred Americans, had 
been founded back in the seventies, by Catholics from 
Tipperary, Ireland: O’Mearas, Carrigans and others. 
Now, they had multiplied and filled almost every lead- 
ing place, political, financial, social, and—it makes my 
heart ache to admit it—religious, in other churches than 
that of their fathers. In the eighties, a priest had come, 
horseback or by buggy, fifty miles from Eagle Pass, and 
baptized all the young Irish Texans. But roads were 
bad, Carrizo Springs, at that time, scarcely more than a 
camp on the plain, and new priests were named for Eagle 
Pass who knew nothing or forgot about the young lads 
and lassies growing to youth. Five years rolled by in 
the ’nineties, and no priest offered up the Mass on the 
hills of Carrizo. And those Irish families who for cen- 
turies had kept the faith in Erin, despite confiscation, fire, 
and sword, but sustained ever by the Sacrifice and Sacra- 
ments of Christ, here, bereft of those life-giving waters, 
had lost in a few years everything of the Catholic Faith 
but the recollection of its name. 

So, with a handbag filled with pamphlets, Sunday 
Visitors, AMERICAS, Ave Marias, Truths, and everything 
of the sort I could lay my hands on, monthly I made the 
rounds of every name—and they were many—I could 
find of the English-speaking, baptized Catholics of Car- 
rizo. Interest was soon aroused, multiple questions 
were asked, and some were willing to take detailed in- 
structions in the doctrine of the Church. 

But my friend David was quickly learning English, 
and since from childhood I had been learning and speak- 
ing Spanish, it seemed a waste of precious ability that we 
should travel together when each might be doing more 
concentrated and consequently more successful work in 
a more limited field. So, finally, I was given full charge 
of two counties to the south and David the district to the 
north. 

Asherton, again, heard my first Spanish sermon to a 
crowded church of Mexican parishioners, for two modish 
marriages graced the occasion and of course all the town 
was there. Some eight pages I had prepared of sermon 
and forgot the middle half, but I am sure not a soul saw 
the difference. Of these two first marriages I performed, 
the couples are still living happily in conjugal bliss, faith- 
ful to their God and Church—Oh how I wish I could 
say that of all the five hundred couples I since have mar- 
ried! When the oldest child of these people was six, and 
ready for school, a Catholic school a block away in Asher- 
ton was opening its doors to receive him. Doesn’t God 
indeed love some people like the apple of His eye? 

Forty-five hundred Mexican Catholics in six towns, 
some two thousand on farm settlements and one hundred 
American Catholics, were now my parishioners. Two 
thousand American Protestants composed the balance of 
the population. The Mexicans were the hewers of wood 
and the drawers of water, the planters of the seed, the 
cutters and packers of spinach and onions and anything 
else that here might be grown. In a district almost ex- 
clusively comprised of cattle ranches and produce farms, 
scarcely a dozen Mexicans were owners of acreage. In 
the towns fifty per cent indeed of the Mexicans owned 
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their little one-and-one-half room, home or jacal or may- 
be even a store. But political, commercial, social and,— 
shall I not say to be complete—intellectual and religious 
power was vested almost entirely in the American popu- 
lation. For the good of the Mexicans it seemed my work 
must take first account of those Americans. I continued 
therefore my visiting among them: regular members, for- 
mer members, and prospective members. Soon, a mis- 
sion for non-Catholics was arranged by the now dis- 
tinguished Oblate preacher, George Sexton, O.M.I. At- 
tendance of non-Catholics at times amounted to twenty 
at a service and all together some sixty of them attended, 
probably a good percentage of a six-hundred non- 
Catholic population. 

Since then, at least at intervals, I have visited in their 
homes or offices the Americans with whom I have had 
any kind of an acquaintance, and altogether in the past 
nine years, we have had thirteen English missions, all of 
them intended for the vast body of non-Catholics around 
us. Able and experienced men like the Paulist Fathers 
William J. Cartwright and Stephen Latchford, both now 
of New York, and the Redemptorist Fathers Brand, 
Kennedy, and Freret have been the preachers. And be- 
sides personally distributing Catholic reading matter, we 
have sent out yearly with the parish funds a considerable 
number of subscriptions to non-Catholics as well as 
Catholics, for the Sunday Visitor, The Southern Mes- 
senger (San Antonio Catholic Weekly), Extension 
Magazine, and AMERICA. 

As to the question: Well, and what result? I will 
answer that where the Catholic Church and her priest 
were formerly looked upon with wonderment, suspicion, 
distrust and in cases hatred, they have now an honored 
place in the community ; Catholics have been strengthened 
in their Faith, non-Catholics moved to consider it in a 
new light. If one insists with the question:—how many 
converts have you had?—they might so far be numbered 
on the fingers of the hand, yet the beadroll of eternity 
has not yet been called. And is it not often one who 
sows in tears and difficulties, and another who reaps in 
joy and success? The prejudice ingrained in non- 
Catholics by four centuries of misrepresentation will 
scarcely be eliminated, in the ordinary plans of Provi- 
dence, by a few years even of intelligent, whole-hearted, 
and persevering work. 

Yet, if these American non-Catholics had need, as 
great or greater than our Mexican Catholics, of spiritual 
aid, the Catholic has not simply the need but the special 
right and claim to our service. So, before long, as 
counseled likewise by superiors, I turned my energies 
directly to work among the almost countless Mexican 
Catholics of the region. A visitation of their thousand 
homes, in a few years increased to triple the number, was 
a task in itself. But, in the six years, ’22 to ’28, I visited, 
at least twice, every Mexican home in the six towns of 
the district. Thereby I gained a knowledge of their 
number, their material poverty, their physical abandon- 
ment, their educational weakness, their spiritual child- 
hood. As to their number, contrary to an opinion oft 
expressed, that fifty baptisms represents five hundred 
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people, I have found repeatedly that fifty baptisms 
mean one thousand population. Spiritually, Baptism, 
Confirmation, Holy Week, and blessed pictures, seem in 
many cases the grand total. 

Visitation of course furnishes a world of opportunity 
not simply to know but to correct. Yet, “you must 
make a noise, draw a crowd, appeal to the imagination, 
and keep the ball rolling,” successful Spanish missionaries 
have said to me, “if you want to get results among these 
poor Mexicans.” People neither tutored nor accustomed 
to the things of the spirit, how shall they be moved but 
by lively impressions through the senses piercing on to 
the heart? Seventeen missions of a week or longer, as 
many triduums, and four Confirmation tours conducted 
with the utmost solemnity, have indeed effected in these 
parts almost incredible good. Able preachers and self- 
sacrificing workers like our Archbishop Drossaerts, Bish- 
op Armora of Tampico, Mexico, Fathers Onate, Ripero, 
Diego, Saz of the Claretians, Zavalla Fuentes, Martinez, 
Valles of the Dominicans, have scarcely sowed the seed 
of grace before God gave the fruits of virtue. Crowds 
surpassing all accommodations, children almost beyond 
count, confessions of men as well as women to all hours 
of night and morning, first Communions of the devotion 
that only children can exemplify, marriages, by the tens, 
validated: such are the sights that bring tears of joy at 
a Mexican mission. 

But how long does it last? Well, but how long does 
our own learned and practised sanctity endure? And if 
my brother is helped even for an hour on the straight 
and narrow path to God’s glory, is not that one step 
worth while even if, as darkness approaches, he again 
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needs the bread of Christ’s word and the wine of His 
grace? 

To be sure constancy, if not perseverance, is a virtue 
as well as a grace and the Christian ought to be rooted 
in faith and stalwart in charity. The only means of this 
is full Christian training from childhood by Church and 
parents and State, the more so by the Church if the par- 
ents, as among our Mexicans, are themselves uninstructed, 
and the State, as our Texas, has, so far, no schools of its 
own but those that exclude God from their doors. 

Carrying out this evident thought, we were able by the 
generous help of our Archbishop and the American Board 
of Catholic Missions to erect in 1928 a well-equipped 
Catholic school with three Sisters of the Incarnate Word, 
in Asherton.- A hundred Mexican children have there 
learned daily, these two years past, of God and their souls 
and the true path of joy. Nor is secular instruction in 
any way sidetracked but rather more successfully im- 
parted, as the true reason for it, duty, has been taught. 
The progress of these children in English has been so 
noteworthy as to call forth the warm commendations of 
public officials all over the country. The future in this 
respect is bright. 

A month after this school was opened, a dream of years 
was realized and where no parish but simple mission sta- 
tions existed, two parishes were now created. The writ- 
er was sent to take charge of that part of the district 
where no Catholic school as yet raised its form. But now 
again through God’s favor, our faithful Archbishop, and 
the Catholic Mission Board, a Catholic school for our two 
thousand children of Crystal City may soon be one more 
vision come true. 


The Church’s Work in Manila 


NICOLAE PopPILoFF 
(The second of two articles on Manila) 


ing, the christianization work, the foundation 
work in the Philippines. She not only founded 
modern Manila but she has preserved it and at times 
defended both people and city against besiegers. Bishops 
governed Manila for more than one set of years and on 
occasion pawned their episcopal insignia to raise the ran- 
som money demanded. Everything about Manila pro- 
claims its Catholicism and that of its founders and 
developers. Urdaneta and Lagaspin stride together in 
heroic bronze out on the edge of the filled moat facing 
the bay; Magallanes lives through the slender shaft of 
granite supporting a sphere next the Pasig at the rear of 
the Intendencia (Treasury); Juan Sebastian del Cano, 
on whose escutcheon is written Primus cicumdedit me, 
is perpetuated in marble outside Session Hall in the 
Ayuntamiento; and anyone who studies Manila must 
commence with that indefatigable chronicler. Pigafetti, 
who left the record of the first landing. 
There is the Museum of the Ateneo, the Jesuit college, 
containing a splendid collection of zoological, ethnologi- 
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cal and botanical specimens; and the Philippine Museum 
and Library, containing a magnificent collection of books 
and manuscripts; the Franciscans printed a Tagala 
Grammar before 1580 and a Spanish Tagala dictionary 
before 1590. What the Church did through its school 
museums, the Government continues through the Bureau 
of Science, which superintends the collection and develop- 
ment of all scientific data. Voyaging in the archipelago 
was made safe by the Jesuits Faura and Algué, who for a 
half century devoted their days to a scientific study of 
typhoons, the bane of the country. The cyclobarometer, 
invented and perfected by those two priests, enables 
navigators to take shelter from typhoons on the high sea, 
or warns them to remain in port. Tropical storms are 
now known in advance with their direction and intensity. 

Then there is the University of Santo Tomas, the oldest 
educational institution under the Stars and Stripes. From 
its doors have poured a steady stream of men with 
Catholic training, not to mention the number of books 
and pamphlets in various dialects and in Spanish, treating 
of every conceivable subject, the product of the pioneer 
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Santo Tomas Press. Other schools were founded and have 
been maintained for girls under the direction of the 
Catholic Sisterhoods. They have been in the Walled 
City, some of them, for centuries. To the numerous 
Religious Orders, Dean Barrows has given due praise, 
and Dean C. Worcester has done them noble justice. 
They were not and have not been the rapacious monks 
Rizal portrays them to have been, but rather by their 
fruits should they be known. 

Hospitals there are and have been, for the lepers in 
San Lazaro, for the sick in San Juan de Dios, for the 
poor and the orphaned in the Hospicio de San José. 
Churches, schools, and hospitals are the natural flowering 
of Catholicism’s planting. That the influence predomi- 
nates is indubitable. The children have been taught the 
sublime truths of religion; women have been placed in a 
position superior to any woman of the Orient; the family 
has been preserved and the race increased and multiplied ; 
the ground has been rendered fruitful; and the remark- 
able transformation of the inhabitants in three centuries 
offers the world a lesson in Christian culture well worthy 
of study. 

For the Spanish civilization has been and is a cultural 
civilization. That of the Philippine Islands is cultural 
civilization. And it is this Catholic cultural civilization 
that is the misunderstood and misinterpreted fact which 
makes for anything but a conciliatory understanding. It 
is the case of an observer whose cultural background is 
fundamentally different from what he is observing. “ It 
is an economic waste,” commented an American school- 
teacher in Manila watching the processionists during Holy 
Week celebrating the great facts of the Redemption. Each 
man and woman and child in the long, long lines held a 
lighted candle. Although the heartening demonstration 
was romantic realism, and was the result of a few cen- 
turies of Catholicism, the mind of the American could 
view it only through the eyes of economic materialism, 
the observation of Judas who was envisioned by all the 
replicas of torment carried by the marching bearers. 

For the processionists, their faith was manifesting itself 
in forgetfulness of the things of earth when confronted 
with the act for which the world will never cease to 
mourn. What was a candle to them? The Christ was 
crucified! Was His death a waste? Probably a waste of 
the Divine Economy but a waste which was infinite gain 
because it brought the Son of God to earth. But the 
product of a practical, economic, material, and go-getting 
civilization must be impervious to the withinness of what 
he saw before him in procession. Though a teacher, the 
Americano lacked the perspective of the ages: he could 
not look down that long line of people in Calle San Juan 
through the gate of Isabella to the days when the present 
was but a thing of daily recurrence; nor could he see 
Chaucer’s Pilgrims, or the Children’s Crusade, ‘or the 
Holy Grail, all of which facts of history were wastes also, 
but gains for the civilization of the race. He lacked what 
the Filipino has: the culture of the Spanish Empire. 

When it is remembered that the Philippine country is 
the only one in the vast Orient with the Christian civiliza- 
tion of the Occident, the peculiarities of the mode of 
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living and acting and thinking become readily understood. 
The hustle and bustle of America and even of Japan are 
quite distinctly out of place. For the Filipino is not com- 
mercial or material or economic in a western sense. He 
is cultural, spiritual, and romantic. And he thrives. He 
sees no necessity for eternally driving bargains, for forc- 
ing the soil to over-produce, for storing up against the 
day of famine, only to die of exhaustion. Rather he very 
sensibly goes on the principle that “ sufficient for the day 
is the evil thereof,” and instead of working for work’s 
sake he conserves himself, and recuperates himself with 
the beautiful but simple festival celebrations of the Catho- 
lic Church. In them he finds his romantic delight ; through 
them he is brought in contact with the temporalness of 
the present; by them his spiritual nature is invigorated ; 
for them his nature craves, because commerce passes, 
economics are upset, and materials decay, but the Church 
of the celebrations goes on forever. He is following the 
richness of the Empire which never really conquered for 
profit, but to give. 

Americans generally are not in accord with this spirit- 
ual fact of the Islands. It is so disparate from the con- 
ception of life in the States. Nevertheless it is there, 
and it is one of the facts most vital to a proper governance 
of the Archipelago. Unless the Filipino be viewed 
through the Spanish cultural civilization which looks to 
eternal things in preference to temporal, to cultural rather 
than to commercial, to spiritual as above material, there 
can hardly be made a dent in the reserve which comes of 
good breeding. 

There is another patent fact overlooked in American 
contact with the Filipino. It is racial. Now the Spaniard 
thiriks with the Catholic Church that any race on the face 
of the earth given the benefits of Catholicism for a given 
period can be raised to excellent heights before God and 
man. Evidences of this truth may be found in delving 
into the genealogies of the men who have become notable 
in the history of the Islands not only in the past but in 
the present. They may have come out of Malay, Moham- 
medan, Filipino, or Spaniard, but they all indicate that 
the civilizing influences of Catholicism have been the big- 
gest contributing factor to their development. Witness 
the Chinese bishops and priests; and the Catholics of 
India. 

God is no respectet of persons. But it is unfortunate 
that many persons from America who have had to do 
with the Islands assume that superiority complex most 
repugnant to the people of the Orient, and instantly erect 
insurmountable barriers between the two peoples on the 
strength of a difference in the color of the physiognomy. 
It is the traditional attitude taken by those who claim 
that what is not white is black. That the attitude is 
ridiculous beside being unnatural is proven by all ethnolo- 
gists. But it persists, and what was brought to the Islands 
by the Americans is but a reflection of the un-Christian 
attitude quite noticeable in America on questions relating 
to the Negro, the Mexican, the Indian, and the Chinese. 
Catholics have something to think on when faced with 
this fact. However, it is not of their religion to think so 
in the matter but the attitude has influenced them in their 
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country where a religion without charity has had ad- 
herents who persistently practised this cult. 

To have benignantly labeled the Filipino “ The little 
brown brother ” was far from a stroke of good diplomacy, 
much less the outburst of a charitable inclination. "Twere 
better it had not been said. It means nothing if not a 
degree of racial inferiority. But anyone unencumbered 
with prejudice, religious or national, can see for himself 
that the inhabitants of the Philippines are anything but 
what oppressing non-Caucasian races for centuries has led 
Americans to believe all such races must be. For it is 
axiomatic that if man thinks long enough that evil is 
good, he will make it a rule of action. So the attitude of 
ages toward color has somewhat voided the work of the 
American Occupation of the Philippines. 

To have placed on the cultural civilization of the Islands 
the practical, commercial civilization of America created 
about as much havoc as did the United States Land Laws 
when projected on the Spanish Grants in the western 
end of the States. They just did not fit. The public- 
school system of America has been tested for thirty years 
in the Philippines and some of its strongest proponents 
are now studying the question over again. Its success has 
not been phenomenal. It has not gone to the soul of the 
Filipino. But one faculty of that soul has been called to 
function. But one end has been offered in that education, 
utility, and that will never take the inhabitant of the 
Islands by storm. The Filipino’s three centuries of 
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Catholicism gives him an entirely different outlook on 
life. To accuse him of being behind the times is the 
ridiculous excess of modern concepts; but if the foremost 
educationists of the States are expressing themselves with 
a note of dubiety on the advisability of trying to educate 
every child in the United States, how much more honest 
it would have been to have followed the system of edu- 
cational endeavor which actually did work the transfor- 
mation of the Islands? If America, whose inhabitants 
have come from countries with 2,000 years of civilization 
behind them, finds a terrible amount of action within her 
confines which has always been attributed to barbarians, 
why should it be said that there is no hope for the 
Filipino who has but 300 years of civilization? The 
comparison is rather odious. 

Unless the Philippines are viewed with a sympathetic 
mind and through the cultural perspective of Spanish 
civilization ; unless the fundamental racial attitude of the 
West changes; unless foreign conditions and mental atti- 
tudes are fully comprehended; unless the realization that 
an economic civilization does not fit well on a spiritual 
civilization; unless these and a few more obvious truths 
motivate the actions.of America in the Philippines, the 
Islands will remain Spanish in word and deed and truth. 
For there is only one real evil that could come to the in- 
habitants of the Philippines: to forget the God the 
Spaniards taught them. God forbid that America should 
rob them of that God! 


Heinrich Bruening, German Chancellor 


GERHARD HIRSCHFELD 


[This tribute to the great Catholic leader of Germany is all the more striking in that the author 
of it is not a Catholic. Catholics will have little difficulty in ascribing the depth of character, 
of which Mr. Hirschfeld speaks, to a Faith which is lived as well as believed. Editor’s Note.] 


HANCELLOR BRUENING of Germany is rid- 
C ing the stormy waves of a political turmoil in the 

Reichstag. Somehow he manages not to go down 
with the waves and not to be thrown in the air with the 
foam but to follow a rather steady course passing on one 
side the Scylla of political hatred and, on the other, the 
Charybdis of economic despair. 

At the time of this writing he is the German Chan- 
cellor. At the time of publication, he may not be the 
Chancellor any longer. But Chancellor or not, he will 
leave a new conception of chancellorship to Republican 
Germany, the conception of duty, of logic, and of char- 
acter. 

Since the November Revolution of 1918, Germany has 
had eleven Chancellors, none of them men of great cal- 
iber. None went beyond the toil of balancing the fifteen 
parties in the Reichstag with the ambitious goal of obtain- 
ing some kind of a workable majority. None succeeded 
definitely in obtaining such a majority for any length of 
time. And the majorities which were temporarily returned, 
enabled those Chancellors to attend to nothing but the 
most urgent measures and decisions. Even at that, their 
accomplishments were short lived and sooner or later the 


Cabinets of Bruening’s eleven predecessors crumbled under 
the pressure of political enmity and of economic misery. 

Chancellor Bruening is different. He is not a politician, 
but an economist. He does not view issues from the 
political party platform but faces them in the light of 
their natural importance. He believes in _ principles, 
whereas his predecessors believed in bringing home the 
bacon by giving away slices of it to friends and foes. 
Naturally, there was nothing of the bacon left when they 
came home; concessions, favors, and promises cut their 
program to pieces. 

Thus, a new, a strange personality came onto the Ger- 
man political stage: a character! A man came up to the 
speaker’s platform in the Reichstag who told the parties 
just what the issues were, how they should be handled, 
and what would happen if the urgency of his message 
were ignored: “to take it or to leave it, to make up the 
mind which way to turn, but to beware of the conse- 
quences ’’—this is about the gist of Bruening’s Reichs- 
tag speeches. 

Chancellor Bruening is not an orator. Far from it. 
It is sometimes downright boring to listen to the monot- 
onous litany of his program. But the coherent trend of 
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thought which is clearly reflected in his speeches, the 
urgent as well as earnest indication of the problems in- 
volved, the thorough and profound study and analysis of 
things as he explains them, make one feature stand head 
and shoulder above brilliant oratory and _ glistening 
phrases : logic! 

And there is the third weapon which Bruening carries 
into the fight against political selfishness and economic 
despair: duty! While he will.never lose his head, no 
matter how grave the situation, how urgent the problem, 
he is an indefatigable worker. Only recently he ended a 
trip which took him through many parts of Germany. It 
was not exactly a pleasure trip. He spoke for sincere 
cooperation and earnest appreciation of the bitter facts 
that darken the country’s future. Time and again he was 
greeted with boos and hisses by the Left and the Right 
wing parties. Notwithstanding the unfriendly attitude of 
his audience, Bruening firmly stood his ground and ten- 
aciously stuck to his gospel, demanding from others what 
he himself gives in abundance: the sense of duty! 

Bruening is frequently called the “ascetic reincarna- 
tion of Bismarck.” Yet there can hardly be any greater 
contrast imagined than exists between the two Chancellors. 
However, the fact remains that both have their will and 
personality indelibly impressed upon the history of their 
time—and both have made the Reichstag the arena of 
their battles and the scene of their triumphs. 

Heinrich Bruening comes from Munster in Westphalia, 
where he was born forty-five years ago. He is one of 
the youngest Chancellors Germany ever had. The West- 
phalian people are, in Germany, well known for their 
“ bullheadedness,” and if you want to complain in a res- 
' taurant in Berlin about a steak that in tenacity is not 
much inferior to leather, you say: “ Waiter, you gave me 
a steak that is as hard as a Westphalian’s skull!’ As we 
shall see, this hardheadedness came Bruening in good 
stead when he clashed with the opposition in the Reichstag. 

After studying at Bonn and other universities, he trav- 
eled abroad and stayed principally in France and England 
to “internationalize” his mind. He wanted to become a 
school teacher, but the War intervened. For three years 
he was at the Western front. He made an excellent record 
as a machine gunner and a leader of storm troops and 
was decorated with the Iron Cross First and Second 
Class. It is interesting to note that two collaborators of 
Bruening, namely Curtius, the Foreign Secretary, and 
Treviranus, the Minister for the Occupied Territories, 
match more or less the War record of their Chancellor 
Curtius was an artillery officer and Treviranus commander 
of a cruiser. This warlike constellation of the German 
Cabinet gave rise to the nickname of Front Kabinett. 

After the War, Bruening devoted himself to social 
work and, for a few years, was identified with the Prus- 
sian Ministry of Welfare. In 1921 he became Chairman 
of the German Labor Union. He made his entry into the 
Reichstag three years later, as a delegate of the Christian 
Labor Union; this was in 1924, at the end of the in- 
flation period which left the country in a state of utter 
economic exhaustion and social distress. Among party 
politicians he was known as a budgetary expert well 
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versed in finance and financial politics; to the public at 
large he was utterly unknown. Even when, in 1929, he 
was chosen leader of the Center party, nobody cared. 
Neither did Bruening care whether anybody was inter- 
ested in his career. He shows extreme indifference in 
anything that looks like glory or greatness, like public 
acclaim or generous applause. He lives like a Spartan. 
It is true that only recently a new building was added to 
the Berlin chancellery which gives the Centrist leader com- 
fortable space. It is also true that he lived and worked 
for quite some time in three small rooms before the new 
wing was finished—and he did not seem to mind. Accord- 
ing to authentic information he gives away the bulk of his 
not-too-bulky income to charity. However, below the 
soft-gloved hand there is a fist, and behind the soft-look- 
ing eyes a concentration and a will—the power of which 
was to subdue a hot-tempered and wild-riding Reichstag. 
It happened this way: Hermann Mueller, the Social- 
Democrat, resigned as Chancellor after the unfavorable 
result of the 1928 elections; the immediate cause of his 
resignation was the defeat of his financial reforms: the 
Reichstag was deadlocked. Then came Bruening. There 
are several reasons why he, a totally unknown man and 
unfamiliar figure, would be called to fill the most im- 
portant office the German nation has to offer: the Chan- 
cellorship. The Center party is, as a middle party, in the 
best position to form a coalition Government. No other 


‘ Government but a coalition is possible under the German 


electoral law. There are fifteen parties in the Reichstag 
but any 500 voters can form a new party; during the last 
elections not less than twenty-one parties were fighting it 
out for popularity and public support; only fifteen suc- 
ceeded. With so many parties it becomes clear that no 
one single group can exercise majority rig'tts. 

The Center party has, in the past, contributed more 
Chancellors than any other party; this may have been one 
reason for the nomination of Bruening. Another reason 
may be found in the knowledge of those familiar with 
Bruening and his past record and activities that he was an 
expert in financial matters. The dilemma of Germany, it 
will be remembered, is in the last analysis one of eco- 
nomic nature with the political turmoil growing out of 
poverty and distress as a natural consequence. Thus, 
Bruening stepped in and took over the reins of the Ger- 
man Government. 

His first task was to put through the financial reforms 
on which his predecessor stumbled. He could not dissolve 
the deadlock, so he dissolved the Reichstag, invoking the 
famous article 48 of the Weimar Constitution and thus 
establishing a true, if temporary dictatorship. He put 
the reforms through without the Reichstag; it was, by 
the way, the first time since Bismarck that the German 
Parliament was, with one stroke of the pen, shoved out 
of the way. 

Since that time, Bruening used article 48 as a constant 
weapon threatening dissolution of the Reichstag and a 
call for new elections of which most delegates are afraid, 
with the exception of the Fascists who have reason to 
expect further gains with new elections. So Bruening 
had to turn against the Fascists who threatened to make 
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profit out of the aforementioned Weimar article. For his 
anti-Fascist campaign he found ample support in the 
Reichstag, even the Communists backing him to a certain 
extent. Later, against the Hitler votes, he kept the Reichs- 
tag in session long enough to enact unemployment relief 
and other financial measures, to pass his budget, and so 
on. Then he sent the delegates home. 

Needless to say, the Reichstag is anything but over- 
whelmed with joy over Bruening’s way of procedure. 
But against all the cries of “ contempt of Reichstag,” “ un- 
constitutional,” and the like, Bruening stuck religiously 
to his task, ignoring the protests—and succeeded. His 
system bears fruit; the Reichstag, for the first time in 
many years, works constructively, and the tremendously 
confused situation in Germany, politically and economi- 
cally, slowly begins to clear up. The Reichstag has its 
leader (though it does not want him) and the nation has 
a Chancellor worthy of the gigantic problems of the day. 

How difficult his political task is, may be taken from 
the fact that not less than forty per cent of the Reichstag 
belongs to the extreme right and left wings. With his 
coalition Government formed of the middle-parties, 
Bruening found himself in the minority as, in fact, every 
German government must necessarily be, in view of the 
great and hostile split between political parties. But as 
soon as the most urgent problems were met, Bruening 
turned his attention to the problem of obtaining at least 
a temporary majority. 

This he accomplished by cutting first into the left wing, 
getting the votes of the Social-Democrats. He has for 
years championed the cause of labor and it was not hard 
for him to prove that his cause was their cause. Soon 
afterwards, he carried the campaign into the very terri- 
tory of his bitter enemies, the Fascists and Nationalists, 
and succeeded in getting the support of some of the right- 
wing factions, including the famous “ Junkers.” Relief 
for the hard-pressed farmers in East-Prussia, many of 
whom are adherents to the Nationalist parties, construc- 
tion of a new battleship which fits in nicely with the pro- 
gram of the right-wing faction, the Austro-German cus- 
toms union proposal, which is viewed by the Nationalists 
as a step toward a Greater Germany, enabled Bruening to 
chop a block off the Nationalist tree. 

Bruening is distinctly a man striving for peace. The 
customs-union proposal he views as an economist. He 
is well aware of the evil consequences growing out of 
excessive competition and nationally limited commerce and 
industry. Therefore, Bruening stands heart and soul 
behind the Pan-European scheme, and it is said that he 
would like nothing better than that other nations would 
join this Austro-German Union once it is permitted to 
go into effect. 

Heinrich Bruening is a bachelor. He is poor. He is 
modest and has no personal ambition except the goal of 
a mission. He believes in his mission to come to the help 
of his country with all his strength and all his might. 
His character, his sense of duty, and the force and logic 
of his theories, have no equal among German after-War 
Chancellors—neither has the success of his career which is 
unprecedented in the history of the German Republic. 
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Education 





The Fall in Credits 


Joun WILTBYE 

T was said a good many years ago by Thomas 4 Kempis 

that few people are improved by travel. The philosopher 
was probably thinking of Nuns like the Prioress in Chauc- 
er, and the gyrovagi of St. Benedict, errant monks who 
went about the country in a kind of a circle, never finding 
a monastery to suit them. But I am unable to admit that 
he was thinking of persons like the Rev. Edmund A. 
Walsh, S.J., of Georgetown University. 

Yet there are points of likeness. True, Father Walsh 
fails to qualify as a gyrovagus. If you hear of him now 
at Moscow and now in Iraq—or even in drab towns like 
London or Bologna—you may write it down that he is 
not going around in a circle, like a wizard in search of 
a well. He knows what he is looking for, and generally 
he finds it. In the modern cant, he is conscious of a mis- 
sion, and his wand of hazel always dips at the right time 
to point out the hidden waters. But to rehearse my 
grievance—why does he return to these shores to criticize, 
in fact to sap and undermine the credits system which is 
America’s most shining contribution to education; or, if 
not to education, to the art and science of procuring 
an academic degree? Would he strip us of our one dis- 
tinction? Travel has not improved him. 

Here is my evidence. “ The school,” he writes, refer- 
ring to the School of Foreign Service at Georgetown, 
“will not allow formal pedagogical requirements, calculated 
arithmetically in clock hours, to exclude properly qualified 
men from academic degrees. The credits system will not 
be permitted to prevail over the rule of reason.”’ And he 
added that even if John Smith came up to Georgetown 
fairly plastered with all sorts of credits, his extraordinary 
appearance would not win him admission. The examiners 
would feel obliged to divest John of his credits, and lay- 
ing them aside for the moment, to find out what sort of 
a boy John was, and what was his brain capacity. 

But isn’t that, precisely, what the credits are supposed 
to show? 

Let us look into the matter. When you and I were 
young, the boy who came up to college was pretty well 
known. He had studied Latin, Greek, English, history, 
and mathematics for four years, generally under a pre- 
scribed system, and while he had never heard of biology, 
he knew that Natural Philosophy contained two chief 
branches, physics, to wit, and chemistry. Young John 
very probably applied for admission, not because all the 
boys were doing it, for they weren’t, but because he wanted 
an education. Prior to 1890, the dogma of democracy in 
education had gained little ground among us, and no 
teacher dreamed of trying to induce every boy in his class 
to enter the State university. Hence, the fact of John’s 
application was a fair argument in his favor. Probably 
he knew what he came for; probably, too, he could 
work, and would. There was an entrance examination of 
sorts, but not a great deal of importance was attached to 
it, for John’s would be a small class, so that within a 
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few months his teachers could tell whether he was hall. 
marked metal or Brummagem. For many years, this 
simple system worked fairly well. 

Thirty years ago it began to break down. For one 
freshman the college now had a dozen, and, exteriorly, 
most of them looked alike. But it is much more tedious 
to winnow a hundred bushels than a small sack, and after 
a time the necessity of bringing into education something 
like industry’s machine methods became apparent. The 
answer to this need was the credits system, and it was 
given by the private standardizing agencies. Eliot’s in- 
fluence had broken the old prescribed course into frag- 
ments, which fragments, or some of them, the stan- 
dardizers collected and arranged like the foods on a 
cafeteria table. The student picked up this fragment and 
that, ate them, and reported to the dean, who wrote a 
history of the case on a card. When a certain number of 
cards, say 120, had been filed, the student could demand 
his baccalaureate. It was an admirably efficient system, 
and it soon made us lead all the world in the number of 
degrees granted. 

Within the last decade, however, the colleges have 
tended to ask what these degrees were worth. The world 
outside the campus, not stopping at a tendency, has said 
plainly that some of them were worthless. Where the 
world led, educators have followed. As far as I know, 
the crude electivism of Eliot is now discredited every- 
where, although it took our educators nearly a quarter of 
a century to wake up to the folly of allowing a callow 
college boy to decide what education was, and how it 
might be avoided. 

Will the credits system follow electivism? It should. 
But there are so many things in this world that ought not 
to be. If it is to pass, we must revise our concept of the 
college, and think of it as an opportunity to be strictly 
reserved for the exceptional boy and girl. Yet how are 
we to winnow the wheat from the chaff? 

I suggest that we begin by abolishing the freshman. 
Let the faculty admit from a selected list of high schools 
a limited number of candidates for membership in the 
college. The candidates are chosen after an examination 
which throws “ formal pedagogical requirements ” aside, 
and strives to discover fitness for academic training. They 
are then divided into groups, none to consist of more 
than twenty candidates, with every group headed by a 
competent and interested faculty adviser. The adviser’s 
work will include conferences not only with the candidate 
but with his tutors and instructors, so that an accurate 
estimate of the candidate’s fitness may be reached. A 
comprehensive examination is given at the end of the 
year, and those who pass may be recommended to the 
governing board for admission to college. 

It is obvious, I think, that this process will succeed 
fairly well in reducing the number of the unfit. Perhaps 
the most serious difficulty is to find the proper kind of 
adviser. But if that can be surmounted, the adviser 
will be able to perform a function of distinct worth both 
to the candidate and to his college. He can encourage 
timid worth, and steer ambition without ability into other 
fields—thus doing ambition a most valuable service. 
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There is nothing new in this plan. Something of the 
sort has been repeatedly urged in these pages, and an 
old Yale man told me the other day that it is to be given 
a trial at his Alma Mater beginning with 1932. The plan 
breaks away from the “ formal pedagogical requirements, 
calculated arithmetically in clock hours,” it rejects the 
wooden system of credits, and best of all, by relieving 
the college of much impossible material, it permits the 
teacher to work with men and women who can and will 
apply themselves to academic pursuits. The credits sys- 
tem, whether it permits a pupil to enter college or to 
pass from the freshman to the sophomore year, is ad- 
mittedly inadequate. Its one real claim to consideration 
is that without it most of our high-school boys and girls 
could not go to college or stay there. But that claim is 
its most effective condemnation. 


Sociology 





It’s a New Spanish Custom 
Paut L. BLake ty, S.J. 


AS it Talleyrand who defined “ ambassador ”’ as an 

official sent abroad to lie for the benefit of his 
country? Or was the saying coined by some envious 
student of the diplomatic triumphs won by the Gallic 
Vicar of Bray? The point of authorship is not important, 
but let us be kindly and omit hard words. An ambassador 
must often work with such means as lie at hand, and so 
his best may be very poor. 

Perhaps this necessity explains the extraordinary in- 
eptitude of a number of opinions with which the country 
has been favored by the new Spanish Ambassador, Don 
Salvador de Madariaga. Not content with the preposter- 
ous defense of the rioters in Spain which he gave to the 
press on his arrival last month, the Ambassador now 
offers an even more absurd plea. His first account was 
that certain Spaniards, accused of wrecking churches and 
religious houses, were quite free from any malice. They 
did what they did purely out of “ justice or retribution,” 
a defense which would hardly pass muster if brought up 
in an ordinary police court. But Don Salvador’s most 
recent exculpation of the rioters, presented in a speech 
over the radio on the night of July 11, would indicate 
either that he has lost his senses or that he thinks we have. 
As reported by the New York Times, the Ambassador 
said : 

An unwise statement of the Archbishop of Toledo called forth 
a series of disorders directed against ecclesiastical buildings, but 
even here, when one might have expected the Spanish people 
to get out of hand and commit some of the regrettable attacks 
on persons which accompany almost every revolution, the anti- 
clerical disorders took place without any personal victims. 

The crowds waited till all the occupants of convents and monas- 
teries had evacuated them before destroying the buildings. 

This Tooley street proclamation, which identifies mobs 
and gangsters with “the Spanish people,” recalls a St. 
Louis police court scene at which I was present many 
years ago. A local thug was accused of stealing a watch, 
and his defense was that he had not killed the owner of 
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the watch before taking it away from him. With a wealth 
of detail and in tones which evidenced complete sincerity, 
he explained that while he might have knocked the 
victim’s brains out with a baseball bat, he had merely 
flourished the weapon long enough to reduce him to the 
state of a non-combatant. As Don Salvador would say, 
there were no “ personal victims.” The guy had his watch 
back, and why were they pickin’ on him? 

Don Salvador improves upon this choice specimen. True, 
the victims of the Spanish thugs have not got their watch 
back. Nothing can restore the precious manuscripts 
burned when the mob put the library of the Carmelites 
in Madrid to the torch. Yet why should they complain, 
asks the Ambassador, initiating a new Spanish custom. 
The mobs did not murder them. On the contrary 
the crowds waited till all the occupants of convents and monas- 
teries had evacuated them before they destroyed the buildings. 

What tender humanity! What princely generosity! 
These attacks upon defenseless women, these raids upon 
homes of learning and of prayer; in a word, this new 
Spanish custom makes the world forget all it had heard 
of the chivalry of old Spain. But the Ambassador has 
his explanation. When you kill a man, he grants, you 
may rightly be considered to be “ out of hand.” But when 
you and a hundred armed men surround a man’s house, 
yet allow him to escape, before you tear it down, you are 
merely following a custom which came in with the new 
Government, and any comment is calumny. 

Since Don Salvador addressed his defense to America, 
let us put the facts in an American frame. 

A mob boils up Convent Avenue in New York, and 
pours into the driveway that leads to the College of the 
Sacred Heart. The Religious, like their Sisters at 
Chamartin last May, appeal to Mayor Walker for police 
protection, but the Mayor—for once—is silent. Appeals 
in turn to the head of the police department and to Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt, are left unanswered, and the rumor goes 
around that both the Governor and Commissioner Mul- 
rooney are on the outskirts of the mob, to prevent the 
rioters from “ getting out of hand.” We have long since 
passed the limits of possibility, but let us see this to the 
end. 

The mob orders the Religious to vacate the premises. 
The Religious abandon their property, not, of course, 
willingly, but for the reason that you hand over your 
valuables when a large man confronts you on a deserted 
street at midnight, and backs his request with a gun in 
your ribs. A sick Sister is hastily carried out to Convent 
Avenue, but when an ambulance drives up, the mob inter- 
feres, and she is left on the sidewalk. There is a call for 
gasolene and torches. The flames leap up. After a few 
hours, all that is left of the College of the Sacred Heart, 
its beautiful chapel, its library, its academic and religious 
treasures, the fruit of many years of heroic work, is a 
heap of ruins. 

Meanwhile, the Auxiliary of New York, the militant 
Bishop Dunn, appears to protest. The answer of the 
mob is to destroy his parish church which lies just out- 


side the College grounds. 
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Naturally, some explanation is called for, but Mayor 
Walker is now ready. “ The crowds waited until all the 
occupants had evacuated the College,” he writes, “ before 
destroying the buildings. In my judgment, Bishop Dunn’s 
protest was therefore very unwise.” But there were “ no 
personal victims.” Therefore, no one has any ground for 
complaint. Of course, had the mob shot Bishop Dunn 
and four or five of the Sisters, the affair would have 
been “ regrettable.” But attacks upon property, especially 
upon colleges and churches, are mere trifles. In any case, 
concludes Mayor Walker, the mob were actuated by the 
noblest of motives. When they kept the sick Sister on the 
sidewalk and then went on to burn the College and to 
wreck the church, they felt that they were ministers of 
justice. 

That, exactly, is the defense twice offered by Don 
Salvador. Is he so lost to all common sense that he thinks 
Americans will accept it? I believe that he does think 
precisely that. 

Te a certain type of Latin mind, the American form 
of government is wholly incomprehensible. By “ republic ” 
the average Latin quite commonly means a regime which 
does not differ a great deal from that which now de- 
vastates Russia; and he thinks that we mean the same. 
Although religion may be tolerated in the Latin idea of 
a Republic, it is generally proscribed, and the alleged State 
harbors exceedingly free and easy notions on property 
rights, and on the inalienable rights of the individual. 
As far as can be judged from his public utterances, Don 
Salvador is by no means a Communist, but he entertains 
a theory of the State which makes a representative form 
of free government, or any stable government, wholly 
impossible. It is quite clear, for instance, that his State 
may prescribe what religious instruction, if any, the child 
shall receive, thereby invading rights which belong to 
parents and to the Church. It is also clear that attacks 
upon the right of the Church to hold property are to be 
readily condoned. Mobs actually burning libraries, col- 
leges, and churches, are, as he has publicly stated, not to 
be considered “ out of hand.” The inference is that they 
are not out of hand simply because the reputed owners 
have been deprived by his Government of the right to 
hold property. Only when they proceed to murder is a 
mild expression of “ regret” in order. 

We Americans may be as dull and as stupid as Don 
Salvador evidently considers us to be. But up to the 
present moment, our States have not destroyed, in the 
name of republican government, the right of churches and 
schools to hold property for religious, charitable and edu- 
cational purposes. Nor have they dictated to parents and 
to church associations what religious training the child 
may receive. With all our faults, we realize that legisla- 


‘tion devised to that end would not be consonant with good 


government. 

Should Don Salvador’s easy dismissal of the rights of 
schools and churches, and his persistent defense of those 
who attack these institutions, reflect the temper of the 
new Government, the welfare of religion and of education 
in Spain is in serious danger. The discussions on the 
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adoption of the new Constitution, in the event that free 
and open expression of opinion is permitted, will show 
what real hold the Government which proposed it, has 
upon the country. It may be admitted that many of the 
old Spanish customs had outlived their usefulness, and 
that some were actual barriers to social, economic and 
religious progress. But if Don Salvador de Madariaga is 
to be accepted as a fair representative of the Government, 
we may well say that we prefer the old to this new 
Spanish custom. 


With Scrip and Staff 


UMMER is the season of national conventions. The 

Catholic Daughters of America held their fourteenth 
biennial international convention at Atlantic City July 6 
to 11; and went on record with a spiendid declaration of 
loyalty to the Holy See and Catholic ideals in the family 
and home. The Catholic Central Verein of America holds 
its seventy-sixth general convention at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
August 23 to 26; and, as usual, will go to heart of na- 
tional religious and social questions with thoughtful dis- 
cussions. The Third Order of St. Francis holds its third 
Quinquennial Convention at San Francisco, Calif., August 
8 to 12, 1931. The theme of the Convention will be “ The 
Tertiary Rule and Catholic Action ”; and the opening ad- 
dress will be given by the Hon. Richard M. Tobin, former 
United States Minister to the Netherlands. (Incidentally, 
Mr. Tobin was one of the best-liked foreign representa- 
tives this country has ever had: when he left the Nether- 
lands it was treated by the Dutch as a calamity. Which 
is one more instance of the fact—illustrated by so many 
members of the present foreign diplomatic corps now in 
Washington,—that Catholicism is the best foundation for 
international understanding.) Fifty Archbishops and 
Bishops will attend the Third Order Convention. 





ECENTLY, June 18 to 22, a memorable convention 

was held in Germany, in the historic Roman town of 
Trier (Treves), the sixth national (Reich) convention of 
the Federation of Catholic Young Men’s Associations of 
Germany. The following “order of the day” was pre- 
scribed by the program committee for the speakers. It 
could be well adopted by all convention orators: 

Let your words be brief! Don't lose time talking off the point 
about things which have been talked of long before. Don’t repeat 
pious platitudes. Don't go into lengthy details concerning mere- 
ly local incidents. 

Let your words be true! Don’t talk from hearsay. Don't 
indulge in “croaking” or in roseate optimism. All the matter 
you submit should be proved by solid arguments and facts. 

Let your words be frank! Every person here should feel per- 
fectly free to express his opinion and his desires openly and 
without any hindrance. We wish to know the really honest and 
vital proposals that our young men want to bring forward. 

Time and place were both appropriate for this con- 
vention. Trier, in the words of its Bishop, Dr. Borne- 
wasser, the indefatigable friend of German youth, “is 
the venerable town which gave an Ambrose to the Cath- 
olic world; where an Athanasius fought and suffered for 
the Faith; where a St. Jerome made his studies. It was 
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the heroism of those Roman officers of Trier who had 
remained faithful to Christ which deeply moved the soul 
of St. Augustine. This city, whose ground was soaked 
with the blood of many martyrs in the early days of 
Christendom, greets the youth of our present day, whose 
purpose is to renew their lives in the spirit of early 
Christian fidelity to Jesus Christ.”’ 

As for the time, our own President has recognized 
the gravity of the present crisis for Germany. 





CORRESPONDENT in this country has sent me 

a letter from one of his intimate friends, a dis- 
tinguished German Catholic publicist. Allowing for all 
undue pessimism, for all “ love of Untergang” [calamity] 
as a famous Frenchman once expressed it, there is enough 
to show the serious background both of the Federation’s 
strivings and the President’s move. He wrote June 11: 
Conditions in Germany are dismal. No one knows where it 
will all end. I believe that we shall have to make our way 
through blood and tears. One person who has a good many 
contacts used the expression, in talking with me, that “ wherever 
you go, you find people sharpening their knives.” Every day 
we have street fights. Attempts to throw up barricades are a 
daily occurrence. The burning of the convents in Spain was the 
first sign of what is in store for us. No one knows when things 
will break loose. But the extremists on both sides are preparing 
for it; and one of these days we shall have a revolution which 
will be much more bloody than the last one. Possibly the ele- 
ments of the extreme Right will be the first to start a revolution, 
in order to get the lead on the radicals. But a Right victory 
will be only the first act. The real, ultimate victor, will be 
Moscow. Infidel science has prepared the ground too well; and 
we have long had intellectual Bolshevism, which is the worst kind. 


In the words of the Director General of the Federation: 


The convention is called at a serious time. We approach the 
lowest depth of German economic disorganization. We are near 
to the danger point of German political confusion. We are close 
—even if not so immediately and even if in somewhat slower 
pace—to the decisive point of religious decay. And we live 
from day to day. 

The convention of Trier was the climax of steady de- 
velopment in the idea proposed in 1921 by Carl Mosterts 
for the regeneration of German youth. Three main 
thoughts were then proclaimed :(1) that the German people 
form an undivided whole, and sectional jealousies should 
be laid aside: (2) that the Federation should be essentially 
a young people’s Federation, in the true sense of the 
word; whose leader, in each local organization, should 
be the priest Director, and whose officials should be 
thoroughly responsible young men. Finally, (3) that the 
Federation should look well into the future, understand 
the needs of the age, and renew the coming world by the 
power of Christian Faith. 

Each year since then this noble, but rather indefinite 
program has become more precise and practical. Some 
of the present features of the Federation are: work among 
industrial and rural youth; varied social works, as recrea- 
tion, relief of unemployment, etc. ; athletic and gymnastic 
activities ; cooperation with various national movements, 
press, education, etc. ; participation in the liturgy ; the mis- 
sions ; development of vocations ; cultural activities ; scout- 
ing and outdoor life, etc. 
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NE of the principal rallying-points of the convention 

was the unique institution known as the Korumhaus, 
built by one of the leading priests of the Trier Diocese, 
Dr. Heinrich Chardon, a leader in the youth movement, 
in memory of the famous Bishop Felix Korum. This 
splendidly appointed building is the official home of the 
young men of the Diocese of Trier, and the center of 
every sort of cultural activity for the youth of the Rhine- 
land. The diocesan Sodality Union has its headquarters 
there; and it is a bee-hive of enterprises of every kind in 
behalf of youth—a bulwark against revolution. 

Dr. Chardon’s plan is to make the Korumhaus a 
spiritual home and place of welcome for all people, espe- 
cially in the United States, whose ancestors came from 
the Trier country—the Eifel, the Aar, and the great in- 
dustrial Saar territory, and the Rhineland in general, 
when they revisit Germany. His address is Irminenhof 
2, Trier, Rhineland. 





NBELIEF received a heavy blow in the conversion 

to Catholicism of John L. Stoddard, whose work, 
* Rebuilding a Lost Faith,” and “ Twelve Years in the 
Catholic Church,” reached countless doubters. Of the 
former work 100,000 copies were sold. In his eighty-one 
years, Mr. Stoddard delivered travel lectures all over the 
world, and these in book form had a circulation of more 
than five million volumes. A remarkable tribute was paid 
to his memory at his funeral, which took place at the Villa 
Stoddard at Meran, the beautiful winter resort of the 
former South Tyrol, now part of Italy. From all over 
the continent came distinguished people of Italy, France, 
England, Austria, Germany, and the United States. The 
occasion is described in a letter to the New York Herald 
Tribune, of July 7, 1931, from Henry Powell Spring, 
Ph.D., Meissen, Germany : 

It will be recalled that some twelve years ago Mr. Stoddard, 
for many years an agnostic, embraced the Catholic faith. His 
church paid him signal honors and he lay upon the bier clothed 
in the white monastic robe of the Cistercian order, being its first 
lay member since Francis I, Emperor of Austria, who died in 
1813. On the pillow lay the cross of the Papal Order of St. 
Gregory, of which he was knight commander, with many other 
medals and honors conferred upon him by the governments of 
Europe. 

During his years of residence at the Villa Stoddard he had 
been both father and benefactor to the people of the district. 
They came in thousands to do him homage at this time, the 
peasants in long processions over the hills and from far-off 
villages, on foot and in their native costumes. More than a 
dozen local organizations, objects of his benefactions, marched 
with draped flags, although the clubs for homeless boys which 
he had established were not permitted by the Italian government 
to be represented. Men in picturesque red and green Burggrafler 
costumes lifted the casket on their shoulders and carried it to 
the grave, followed by a procession of peasants on foot which 
seemed endless. 

Another villa at Meran was the home for many long 
years of another distinguished American convert, the 
3aroness von Hoffmann (nee Ward), a lifelong invalid, 
and an enthusiastic pioneer promoter of the Apostolate 
of Suffering, which has brought consolation to thousands 
of sick-beds in this country. THE PILcri. 
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Dramatics 





Our Summer Revues 
ELIZABETH JORDAN 

ROM the theatrical standpoint the month of July is 

the saddest of the year. Early in that month most 
of the press critics select particularly large and service- 
able clubs and, armed with these, dare the producers to 
bring on their summer offerings. Having nothing else to 
dc ‘or the moment, the producers accept the challenge— 
and the popular indoor sport of the theater is on. The 
poor little plays, usually without sufficient rehearsing, al- 
ways without sufficient trying-out in the theatrical hinter- 
lands, totter onto the stage, take their clubbing without 
resistance, utter a few faint groans, and are no more. 
The July “ first night”’ is about as sporting an event as 
a Spanish bull fight—with the one big difference that the 
bull is strong in the beginning, though equally dead at 
the finish. 

To publish here a list of the plays that recently have 
had their brief night of life and vanished from the scene 
would be too cruel and too sad. Granting that the pro- 
ducers threw them on any old way, granting that the plays 
themselves may have been almost hopeless in the begin- 
ning and wholly so after the producers and charwomen 
and office boys had given constructive assistance to up- 
building them, there is still the company to think about. 
To rehearse a play two or three weeks in sweltering heat 
and then to be out of a job two or three days after the 
play is put on is a harrowing experience, especially when, 
as now, it is repeated over and over. Any other class of 
workers would go down under it. But actors and actresses 
are a class by themselves and far and away above any 
other class of workers in the arts in the matter of in- 
domitable courage. Knock them down as often as the 
critics like and they are up again, ready for another attack 
They are a gallant crew, and for that reason if for no 
other should be spared the abuse which is heaped upon 
them during the summer production season. 

Because the critics are tired, over-wrought, and tem- 
porarily satiated with the drama, they are clubbing the 
new offerings to death. Perhaps that is fair, for few of 
the new offerings deserve life. But in their frenzy the 
reviewers should not club the unfortunate actors, who 
are certainly not responsible for the plays in which they 
are appearing. And as far as the plays themselves are 
concerned, there is little doubt that if they were early 
October productions, put on at the time when the review- 
ers are most optimistic, some of them at least would have 
on their graves the blossoms of a few kind words. 

Having thus sympathetically recorded the death of most 
of the new offerings, I may add that the new revues are 
more fortunate in content and reception. The “ Third 
Little Show,” while not as brilliant as the “ First Little 
Show,” at least has its moments, and these are appealing 
enough to keep it going through the hot months. More- 
over, it has the assistance of the inimitable Beatrice Lillie, 
and almost any revue with Miss Lillie in it has what the 
producers consider “a good break.” 
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“The Band Wagon,” by George S. Kaufman and 
Howard Dietz, has made a definite hit. It is received 
with admiration and respect as not only thoroughly bright 
entertainment but as setting a rather new standard in 
revues and as eliminating most of the dear old features 
which have lingered in the lap of theatrical tradition far 
too long. “The Band Wagon” is ultra-modern; it is 
frequently and surprisingly witty as to lines ; it is superbly 
directed, and its settings are along the line of that new 
and more serene beauty which the artists who make stage 
backgrounds are beginning to express. 

That it is ribald in spots is most regrettable. In 
“Once in a Lifetime,” Mr. Kaufman proved that he 
could make a fortune with a play that was antiseptic 
throughout. Personally I am sure the objectionable lines 
are not his. They were probably tossed in one by one at 
odd moments by bright thinkers on the side lines, and 
Mr. Kaufman was too worn out by rehearsals and July 
heat to catch and return them. He is said to be tempera- 
mental. Indeed, there is a cheery tale in existence to the 
effect that on the first night of one of his plays he was 
found trying to chew up the lamp-post nearest the theater. 
However that may be, I hope that when his nerves are 
steady again he will clean out the catarrhal deposits in 
his revue. Then it will be perfect, and I'll send my god- 
children to it in battalions! 

In any comment on “ The Band Wagon” it would be 
unfair not to speak of the principals: Frank Morgan, 
Helen Broderick, Tilly Losch, Philip Loeb, Fred and 
Adele Astaire. I have never been among the shouters over 
the Astaires (Hush, Johnnie, I don’t know why!) but they 
are at their best in the new production and my tired eyes 
must have brightened for a moment or two as I watched 
them. Also, the music throughout (by Arthur Swartz) 
is enchanting. There is frequently a particularly happy 
combination of music and picture. The dreamlike, ravish- 
ing beauty of the “ White Heat” ballet, for example will 
not soon pass from the memories of those who see it. 

After all this, “ The Rhapsody in Black,” put on at the 
Sam H. Harris Theater by the Leslie Productions, and 
really very good in itself, loses something by comparison. 
But it’s a full evening’s entertainment nevertheless and, 
with one exception, it is an unusually decent revue, wholly 
lacking the frequent obscenities of “ The Band Wagon.” 
Interpreted by an all-negro cast, with Ethel Waters as 
the lead, “ The Rhapsody in Black” has even here and 
there a touch of the modernity of “ The Band Wagon.” 
Its “ spirituals” and “blues” have unique effects, and 
of course its dancing is super-good. Some of the jokes 
are too venerable to be tossed around as carelessly as 
they are, and personally I could have got through the eve- 
ning without Mr. Gershwin’s “ Rhapsody in Blue ”—but 
perhaps that’s because I must have heard it several thou- 
sand times. An inner sense warns me that in the next few 
years I am going to tire of “ The Rhapsody in Blue,” 
good though it was in its infancy. But it does not really 
spoil “ The Rhapsody in Black,” and whenever it threatens 
to do so one can recall Cecil Mack’s Choir’s singing of 
“ Chloe.” That will soothe one. 

For many seasons Phil Baker and his accordion have 
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been very popular with vaudeville audiences. In the new 
revue, “Crazy Quilt,” presented by Billy Rose at the 
Forty-fourth Street Theater, he “does his stuff” in the 
manner so absorbing to his following. He makes “ wise- 
cracks ”; he plays his unique instrument; he chats hilari- 
ously with a supposed spectator in a stage box. 

He is associated with Fanny Brice and her brother 
Lew, Ted Healy, Ethel Norris and others, who do their 
best to make the show go snappily. At moments they 
succeed. The principle trouble with “ Crazy Quilt ” is that 
so many of its best numbers are so familiar. Most of 
the spectators have seen Phil and his friend of the stage 
box over and over. Probably all of them have seen Fanny 
Brice in her Peter Pan number and have heard her warble 
Dorothy Parker’s doleful ditty. In short, that which is 
good in “ Crazy Quilt” is old, and that which is new is 
not very good. Aside from this slight handicap the revue 
will do. 


REVIEWS 


Stout Cortez. By Henry Morton Rosinson. New York: The 

Century Company. $4.00. 

An incredible story is that of “ Stout Cortez.” Prescott wrote 
it with all his inimitable descriptive genius; but his narrative is 
marred, unfortunately, by his supreme prejudice and his outstand- 
ing ignorance, that of the Catholic Church. A few years back, 
Henry Dwight Sedgwick wrote it also, with a scholarly flourish 
and without Prescott’s flaming bias. Mr. Sedgwick had great ad- 
miration for “Cortez the Conqueror,” as he had for his St. 
Ignatius ; he seemed to avoid what he did not understand in Cortez, 
and so his biography was, at the least, acceptable. But he offered 
no documents, no references, no verifications, all of which are 
due to an intelligent reader. This same fault, or lack, is to be 
charged against Mr. Robinson. He does not list his sources and 
authorities. They can be dug out, of course, by one who has the 
patience and the time, if there be need; but they would help con- 
siderably, even if one is not skeptical, to convince one that Cortez’ 
story is not imaginative fiction. This reviewer has no doubt but 
that the original tellers of the story, that is, the sources, indulged 
in a little exaggeration. But one cannot be cross with them at this 
late date; one can but admire them and enjoy them. Mr. Robinson 
takes their tale and refurbishes it in gorgeous costume. He likes 
Cortez, is amazed by the audacity, the cunning, the cruelty, the 
heroism, the treacherousness, the military genius, the luck, the 
whole marvel of the man. He tries hard to understand that contra- 
diction in Cortez that was in most of the conquistadores, namely, 
unflinching Faith, dogmatic certainty, exact observance of Divine 
worship, unlimited zeal to spread Christianity among the natives, 
as against moral laxity, lust, cruelty, unscrupulousness. Both the 
virtues and the vices may be admitted; they are contradictions in 
any individual; the vices are deplorable; but the Spaniards are 
nobler men and greater saints than the Puritan New English. 
Mr. Robinson tells his amazing story of one of the greatest of the 
Spaniards from his sickly boyhood to his lonely death in the home 
country. He tells it with gusto and vigor. Though he does not 
exaggerate, he lets slip no incident that will lessen the tale. “ Stout 
Cortez” is better than a novel or a detective story. es 





Science and Religion. With an Introduction by MicHaAEL PupIn. 

New York: Charles Scribners Sons. $1.75. 

In the winter of 1930 twelve talks on the above topic were 
broadcast in Great Britain by a group of outstanding churchmen 
and scientists. This sympogium makes up the content of the present 
volume. One notes a good deal of muddled thinking about the 
nature, origin, and purpose of religion even by the clerical con- 
tributors. In the Foreword, such an orthodox believer as Dr. 
Pupin, ignoring the fact of Revelation, makes religion but a 
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“creation” of the human soul. The papers of the Bishop of Bir- 
mingham and the Dean of St. Paul’s are colored by their well- 
known religious views. Thus Dr. Barnes enumerates among the 
religious beliefs that science makes it necessary for contemporary 
Christianity to abandon man’s special creation and any acceptance 
of miracles. “ The Christian religion,” he writes, “is not an affair 
of believing this particular creed or accepting that particular or- 
ganization.” Dean Inge also plays fast and loose with traditional 
Christianity and he maintains “that the only proof of religion is 
experimental.” The Catholic contribution is by the Rev. C. W. 
O’Hara, S.J. Among the men of science, Huxley would have re- 
ligion “abandon its claims to fixity and certitude.” Sir J. Arthur 
Thomson holds that religion is not native to man. “There is no 
contradiction,” he states, “in saying in one sentence that man 
evolved by natural processes from a Simian stock and saying in 
another that man is the child of God.” Again he writes: “ When 
Darwin made it clear that the origin of adaptations could be scien- 
tifically accounted for it became impossible for thoughtful men to 
speak any longer of God as the Divine Artificer.” The notion of 
the resurrection of the body he discards as “outrageous to the 
ears of any student of chemistry and physics.” Professor Haldane 
maintains that revealed religion has no other real basis than 
one’s personal recognition of God’s presence: “ The apparent his- 
torical evidence of Revelation from without [italics inserted] 
seems to be worthless . . .” Professor Bronislaw Malinowski, 
the anthropologist, obviously brought up a Catholic, but professedly 
an agnostic, blames his agnosticism on science, adding “ and, 
therefore, I do not love science, though I have to remain its loyal 
servant.” He confesses that he cannot deny the existence of God, 
and he fervently hopes there is a survival after death, but withal 
“T am unable to accept any positive religion . . . I cannot posi- 
tively believe in Providence in any sense of the word, and I have 
no conviction of personal morality.” Pathetically he admits, “ mod- 
ern agnosticism is a tragic and shattering frame of mind.” The 
Catholic will close the volume sympathizing with these intellec- 
tual giants of thought still groping darkly for God and be grateful 
of the grace that leads him, like Father O’Hara, without hesi- 
tancy or doubt, to make his act of faith. W.I.L. 





The Jacobins. By CLareNce CrANE Brenton, Ph.D. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

Dr. Brenton, of Harvard, gives us a painstaking and well-docu- 
mented study of the activities and psychology of the Jacobins. 
His brochure is an essay in “sociological history.” Some of his 
points are well made, and thoroughly demonstrated. He shows 
the predominantly bourgeois character of the Jacobin clubs; the 
movement was never really an uprising of the proletariate. The 
Bolsheviki are at best cousins of the Jacobins; and not their lineal 
offspring. The “ Puritanism” which marked the Jacobin mentality 
is well delineated. The “reign of virtue” was their ideal, accord- 
ing to the gospel of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. The Jacobin creed, 
for Jacobinism was in reality a religion, was a strange amalgam 
of eighteenth-century deism and Masonic doctrines with perver- 
sions or “adaptations” of Catholic dogmas. Bitter foes of the 
Church, the Jacobins strove to “adapt” much of their Catholic 
heritage to the revolutionary creed. The chapter on “ritual” is 
especially entertaining and illuminating. Dr. Brenton does not 
dogmatize, but he seems to the reviewer to confirm Taine’s thesis 
that the Revolution was in large measure, perhaps mainly, the 
work of a highly organized and skilfully manipulated minority. 
France desired no such catastrophic changes as those wrought 
by the Revolution. The dominance of the organized minority is 
the great menace to democratic government. It is as real in the 
America of 1931 as in the France of 1793. L. K. P. 





Leif Eriksson, Discoverer of America. By Epwarp F. Gray. 

New York: Oxford University Press. $7.50. 

This is a very interesting book on a distinctly intriguing sub- 
ject. Unfortunately, however, apart from the central facts of 
discovery, exploration and naming of land bordering somewhere 
on the Atlantic Coast of the Western Hemisphere, there is nothing 
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absolutely established about the exact geographical location of 
Vinland the Good. Three distinct documents, or rather sets of 
documents, are critically examined by the author and a personal 
investigation of the highly probable points of habitation have been 
minutely searched over and diligently scrutinized by him. The 
three manuscripts referred to above are: A. “ The so-called Flatey 
Book”; B. “ The so-called Hauk’s Book in the Arna-Magnaean 
collection at Copenhagen, and otherwise known as A. M. 544,” and 
C. “A third vellum in the same collection, commonly designated as 
‘A. M. 557.’” A parallel between these three documents and the 
Synoptic Gospels has been drawn, inasmuch as both record one 
main history emphasizing different events in it. In his effort 
substantially to harmonize these three accounts with their varia- 
tions and resemblances the author is satisfyingly successful. In 
his introduction Mr. Gray calls particular attention to another 
source of information, namely, to Catholic records which he pro- 
nounces “worth careful study ‘in extenso’” by those interested 
in the religious aspect of the subject. Among others he names 
as deserving special mention the Rev. Joseph Fischer, of the 
Jesuit college at Feldkirch, Austria. Some twenty-five illustra- 
tions grace the pages of this book, and there is an alphabetical 
index. “The tract of country extending southwestwards from 
the north end of Cape Cod, Massachusetts, to about Block Island, 
with outlying islands” is probably “ Vinland the Good,” named 
and explored, and for a time inhabited (though not originally 
first seen from a ship), by Leif Eriksson in 1003. Such is Mr. 
Gray’s belief. How adequately he has supported this thesis one 
can know only by attentively reading his book. M. J. S. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Religious Research.—The Institute of Social and Religious 
Research has recently published its findings consequent on the 
studies made for some years in two important departments of 
religious development in the United States. While they mainly 
concern Protestant religious bodies, they will not be without 
significance for church leaders among Catholics, particularly for 
those concerned with church organization or convert making. In 
“Hinterlands of the Church” ($2.50), Elizabeth R. Hooker is 
engaged in finding out where organized religion meets its chief 
obstacles. Taking a half-dozen regions where rural church work 
seems to be comparatively ineffective the author essays to explain 
the situation and suggest remedies. The volume shows an exten- 
sive surveying of the sections of the country whose church con- 
ditions and problems are discussed, and the reader is helped in the 
study by copious tables and diagrams. Much insistence is placed 
on the need of unification of effort if waste is to be avoided and 
energy saved. On a basis that one religion is as good as another 
closer cooperation such as the author advocates may be logical; 
not, however, where there is question of any church group which 
maintains its own staunch theological convictions. 

An actual discussion of just how far religious cooperation has 
progressed among non-Catholic bodies in the country is offered 
in the Second Research volume by H. Paul Douglas, in “ Protes- 
tant Cooperation in American Cities” ($3.50). Like Miss 
Hooker’s book, it too gives the results of an extended survey and 
is well charted and tabulated. It consists of two parts, a general 
report about the Church Federation movement and a technical 
report dealing with a number of specific topics such as evangelism, 
publicity, religious education, social service, etc. The study is a 
very full one, giving the story of the Federation movement, with 
special consideration of the problems presented by denomination- 
alism. It is fundamentally factual, though the author does not 
hesitate to indicate the conclusions which he feels the facts justify, 
nor at times to be sharply critical of those in control of the 
Federation and its policies. On the relations of Church and State, 
especially in social work, one notes the statement: “ Historically 
speaking it is the State in the main that is the aggressor, crowd- 
ing into fields which the Church once controlled.” And the author 
adds: “While the instincts of the average Protestant are slow 
to feel any current issue of the State, it is a question whether he 
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is not potentially just as capable as a member of any other re- 
ligious group of asserting the superior rights of the Church in 
opposition to the State in such a matter. . .” After much that 
has been said in recent years of the questionable Americanism of 
Catholics because they refuse to recognize the absolutism of the 
State, such a statement should afford non-Catholic critics food 
for profitable thought. 





Footnotes of History.—Shortly before his lamented death last 
April, the late William Harper Bennett compiled “ A Chronologi- 
cal History of the Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank,” the great 
financial institution organized under the inspiration of Archbishop 
Hughes in 1850, and which has since grown to be one of the 
leading banks of its kind in the United States. The record of 
its progress which Mr. Bennett made with the care and detail 
that always marked the public outcome of his historical research, 
supplies not only the statistical figures of an expansion of a total 
of $34,935 from 265 depositors in 1850, to an increase in 1930 of 
$364,646,101 from 232,789 depositors, but it is also a biographical 
index of the many Irish American and Catholic captains of in- 
dustry who have served on its executive boards and contributed 
to its success. The bank has published the “ History” in an at- 
tractive brochure for private circulation. It will be welcomed as 
a valuable addition to the historical chronicles of New York to 
the preservation of which William Harper Bennett labored so 
long and with such generous devotion. 

The story of a famous New York street, one of the four high- 
ways of the metropolis known all over the civilized world, gives 
Alvin F. Harlow material for the more than 500 pages of “ Old 
Bowery Days” (Appleton. $5.00). Though a scant mile in length, 
the heterogeneous and chameleon nature of the evolution of the 
East Side thoroughfare from Colonial days, presents vivid his- 
torical contrasts and of the personages who flourished during the 
development of this important section of the great American 
metropolis. Fiction and sensationalism have done the Bowery 
much injustice. As the author notes, “there was never a street 
just like it anywhere else on earth.” It must be gratifying to all 
real old New Yorkers among his readers that the author has 
given his subject a most sympathetic and appreciative handling. 
The meticulous zeal with which he has delved into all sorts of 
nooks and followed every attractive lead has had a most satisfac- 
tory outcome. Old photographs and prints and the files of con- 
temporary newspapers have been used with specially advanta- 
geous results. The many illustrations are graphic and informative. 
It all makes a very readable and entertaining book. 

Last year, the Rev. Apollinaris W. Baumgartner, O.M.Cap., 
received a degree from Columbia University after completing 
a course in its School of Journalism. His thesis has now been 
published with the title “Catholic Journalism: A Study of its 
Development in the United States, 1789-1930” (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press) and the general public will cordially endorse the 
academic reward that it earned at the University. There have 
been fragmentary records made of the origins and experiences of 
our Catholic journals—the oldest of them, the Catholic Telegraph 
of Cincinnati, is now having the unique honor of a centennial 
number celebration—but Father Baumgartner has the distinction 
of presenting the first complete and up-to-date story of the de- 
velopment of Catholic journalism in the United States. He went 
about the collection of his material in a very practical way and 
was indefatigable in the necessary research. The results are set 
down in compact, orderly sequence and offered typographically 
in a model format of five chapters and an appendix. Commencing 
with a chapter on the formative years, the succeeding divisions 
detail the progress of the various weeklies after 1840, trace the 
openings of the various Catholic schools of journalism, and give 
a general view of the present state of the Catholic press, with a 
list of the papers of today, their location, editors, and circulation. 
Father Baumgartner has certainly supplied a much-needed manual 
of source material for the inquirers into Catholic progress in the 
United States, especially in the field of periodical literature. 

Tradition has enshrined Edwin Booth as the master tragedian 
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of the American stage. There are few now who can remember 
seeing him in the splendid roles in which he blazed his way to 
fame across the skies of art. Mrs. Katherine Goodale, the former 
Kitty Moloney, was a member of one of his companies during a 
season when Booth was in his prime. She kept notes of the in- 
cidents of the tour and has set them down in a pen picture, “ Be- 
hind the Scenes with Edwin Booth” (Houghton Mifflin. $4.00), 
giving a day-by-day record of a complete season and the happen- 
ings in his dressing room, in the wings, on the stage, and on the 
special train by which the journey across the continent was made. 
The veteran Mrs. Fiske calls it “an authentic picture of the 
theater at its best.” It presents indeed a telling contrast to the 
demoralized stage of today. 





Literary Varia.—Understanding among nations is a recognized 
objective of contemporary thought. Understanding among litera- 
tures would be a great help towards that objective. Yet few 
students of any one literature and fewer general readers are in a 
position to evaluate the purposes and ideals of other literatures 
and still less are they cognizant of the general movements of 
literary development throughout Europe. A valuable aid towards 
this desired breadth of outlook will be found in Paul Van 
Tiegham’s “Outline of Literary History of Europe since the 
Renaissance.” (Century. $2.50). The book will be found especial- 
ly helpful by teachers of any modern literature and by students 
of comparative literature. 

Those who enjoy intensive studies dealing with particular phases 
of famous authors, will find something to their taste in “ Studies 
in Keats” (Oxford University Press. $3.00) by J. Middleton 
Murry. Here, the poet’s friendship with George Felton Matthew, 
his sonnet “On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer,” the mean- 
ing of “Endymion” and similar things are searched into with an 
eye that is as keen as it is kindly. 

A much smaller person in the literary world but of lasting in- 
terest as being the center of the Lichfield circle into which Doctor 
Johnson stumbled now and then, is pleasantly discussed and used 
to offset her greater contemporaries in “The Singing Swan; an 
account of Anna Seward and her Acquaintance with Dr. Johnson, 
Boswell and Others of their Time” (Yale University Press. 
$3.50), by Margaret Ashmun. 





Education.—H. E. Buchholz, in “Fads and Fallacies in Pres- 
ent-Day Education” (Macmillan. $1.50), has put a finger on some 
of the sore points of education today. There is no doubt that ex- 
perimentation has led some to ridiculous lengths and Mr. Buch- 
holz is unsparing in pointing out their absurdities. At the same 
time, one must agree with Mr. Bagley, who writes a foreword, 
that it would be a mistake to consider these extreme cases as 
typical of educational efforts today. 

“Private and Public Secondary Education” (University of 
Chicago. $2.50) is an interesting comparative study made by 
Leonard V. Koos. The private schools represented are only 
those accredited to the University of Minnesota. While the in- 
vestigation was quite extensive, it does not seem extensive 
enough to warrant any conclusions. The author is for the most 
part careful to point out this fact throughout the book. Never- 
theless he allows himself to express the hope “that the mainte- 
nance of separate denominational secondary schools will not in 
the long run comport with the best good of an integrated Ameri- 
can society.” That statement is, as the author admits, “ gratu- 
itous,” and throws a grain of suspicion on the whole investiga- 
tion. 

Professor Harry Grove Wheat, Ph. D., has made a painstak- 
ing study of the entire curriculum in “ The Psychology of the 
Elementary School” (Silver, Burdett. $2.00). The author 
analyzes each subject in the elementary school curriculum and 
has many wise things to say. Teachers in the elementary schools 
will find the book very stimulating reading even though they 
may not agree with all that is said. From the Catholic stand- 
point, perhaps the weakest chapter is “ The Psychology of the 
Child’s Behavior.” 
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The Garden. Big Money. My Husband’s Friends. Two 


Thieves. Family Circle. A Child is Born. 


Among the artists of the newer, contemporary generation, 
L. A. G. Strong is establishing himself more firmly with each 
new novel. “ The Garden” (Knopf. $2.50) is his latest and best. 
It is not the story itself that counts, not the plot, of which there 
is little, but the manner of the telling and the individual scenes. 
The setting is that of Dublin and its environs in the days before 
Ireland changed in 1916. It is the Dublin of the Ascendancy, and 
the respectable characters are all single-minded Protestants. Der- 
mot, the boy whose story is detailed, comes to Ireland from his 
English home each summer. He develops from infancy to adoles- 
cence with a growing love of his Ireland and his mother’s relatives. 
And the reader slowly softens towards this Ireland and begins to 
admire these Irish. Psychologically, Mr. Strong is certain in his 
delineation of Dermot’s character; he is also delightful in his 
other characterizations. Some of the incidents are told with such 
exquisite artistry that they almost haunt the reader with their 
memory. 

The vagaries of some of England’s lords and ladies are pleas- 
ing subjects for P. G. Wodehouse to write about and he does so 
with his usual skilful humor in “ Big Money” (Doubleday. $2.00). 
Few modern writers can wield slang with the grace of Mr. Wode- 
house and fewer still have the power of the pen for his matchless 
conversations. “Big Money,” though inferior to “Leave it to 
Psmith” or “Jeeves,” is still a happy book and will please the 
palate of anyone who likes his fun to be clean. There is the usual 
penurious lord with his more penurious son in a whirl of interest- 
ing events and hilarious misunderstandings so characteristic of 
Wodehouse. 

Katherine Bellamann has written a first novel, “My Husband’s 
Friends” (Century. $2.00), with the necessary qualities of a 
good novel. The author has a deep insight into human nature; 
she has fine expression, good analytical power, and a knowledge of 
modern affairs. The story concerns a wife’s desire to keep her 
husband’s love. Though her husband’s friends give her moments 
of great anxiety, the wife finally obtains great peace of mind. The 
author is vague about the cause for this great peace, still her first 
novel is much more promising than the twentieth novel of certain 
novelists. 

Manuel Komroff in “Two Thieves” (Coward McCann. $2.50) 
has written a novel not as sketchy as “ Coronet,” but along the 
same lines. He deals with the same subject—man’s love of power 
and its decadence in incapable hands. The surprise that a Catholic 
gets in reading the book is the author’s disregard of the historical 
narrative concerning the two thieves. And the wonder deepens 
when the name of Christ and His power on Calvary are not even 
hinted at. 

“Family Circle” by Inez Haynes Irwin (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50) 
is one of those novels that open in 1900 with a description of a 
late-Victorian living room—lamps, hooked rugs, footstools, black- 
walnut furniture, and all the rest, and close with the hero, now 
thirty years older, gazing down sadly from the Sherry-Nether- 
land windows on the Neon lights of Fifth Avenue. The surreys, 
skating parties, and careful speech of the first chapter give way 
to Hispano-Suizas, night clubs, and slang in the last. All this is 
a rather familiar theme, but Mrs. Irwin has handled it well. And 
against this shifting background she has written a sympathetic 
story of a New England family, portraying the change in 
American ideals during the past three decades. The characteriza- 
tion is excellently done. 

When Charles Yale Harrison has another ax to grind he should 
be more selective in the use of his grinding materials. In “A 
Child is Born” (Cape and Smith. $2.00) he paints a hopelessly 
distressing picture of life in the slums of Brooklyn and in a boy’s 
reformatory. There is not a noble sentence of his own in the 
book and only a few noble actions. To Mr. Harrison, life among 
the poor consists of a series of brawls, butchery, acts of violence, 
and immorality. The characters of his story are not real. He 
uses them with no commendable skill to tell us just a few social 
and economic ills. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 506 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department, No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 

Easter Drama 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I greatly enjoyed at Easter time Father Talbot's dramatiza- 
tion of scenes from our Lord’s Passion in America. More re- 
cently I have been very much interested to discover that he was 
perhaps following in the footsteps of another Jesuit, for I have 
just read the following extract from the Register of the Com- 
pany of Stationers of London: 

8th November, 1591. ‘“ Mary Magdalen’s Funeral Tears,” 
written as it is said by Robert Southwell the Jesuit, though 
without his name on the title-page, has been entered, wherein 
is expressed the sorrowful thoughts and lamentations at the 

Sepulchre of Christ, in the manner of the writers of romantic 

tales. The author seeing how the finest wits are now given 

to writing passionate discourses hopeth by his book to woo 
them to make choice of such passions as it were neither 
shame to utter, nor sin to feel. 

I take this from a book called “An Elizabethan Diary,” by 
G. B. Harrison, in which are other most moving entries of the 
martyrdoms of the Jesuits under Elizabeth. 

Berkeley, Calif. Harry E, Mace. 


Bishop Shanahan and the Philadelphia Schools 


To the Editor of America: 

I read with interest the article, “ Catholic Education in Philadel- 
phia,” in the issue of America for June 27. But I feel that the 
omission of the name of John Walter Shanahan should not be al- 
lowed to pass. He was for many years Rector of Our Mother 
of Sorrows Church, Philadelphia, and Superintendent of Schools. 
He preceded Bishop McDevitt in that office, and also in the 
Bishopric of Harrisburg. The splendid organization of the schools, 
the courses of study, and the high standard of the Philadelphia 
parish schools were in major part due to the earnest, intelligent, 
and energetic direction and labors of Bishop Shanahan. His 
foundation work as a pioneer superintendent was a model and in- 
spiration for many of us who later were appointed to a similar 
office in other dioceses. 

Brooklyn. (Rr. Rev. Mscr.) Tuomas J. O’Brren. 


Catholic Reading for the Philippines 


To the Editor of AMERICA: é 

The Superior of the Jesuit Mission in the Philippines has 
requested us to make an appeal for religious books in the English 
language. “Sets of the Catholic Encyclopedia,” writes Father 
Hayes, “lives of the Saints, and books of devotion will be most 
welcome in the Mission stations and schools.” 

If any of the readers of America can help in equipping the 
libraries of these Missions, our Mission Circle will be very glad 
to receive and to forward the books to the Superior of the 
Mission at Manila. Books may be sent to the Woodstock Mission 
Circle, Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. Any contributions of 
this kind will be greatly appreciated. 

Woodstock, Md. WoopstocK Mission Crec ie. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

There is one class of men who would show wonderful appre- 
ciation for every scrap of Catholic paper that came their way. 
I refer to the American priests in the foreign missions. 

And this is doubly true of those in the Philippines. I have 
on my desk letters from two missionaries begging for books of 
any kind, and for current Catholic literature. The two are 
stationed at different diocesan seminaries, yet both voice the 
same appeal—‘“ Catholic English reading matter.” One asks me 
to “borrow or steal,” if I cannot buy. 

Now my copy of America goes regularly to a missionary in 
southern Chile. Do you suppose a couple of your subscribers 
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would be willing to relay their copies to these Fathers in the 
Philippines? Their addresses are: 

The Rev. E. J. Edwards, Diocesan Seminary, Vigan, Ilocos Sur, 
P. I., and the Rev. A. Dingman, Diocesan Seminary, Binmaley, 
Pangasinan, P. I. 

The Filipino has been fed up on the idea that all Americans 
are Protestant. Magazines of the type of AMERICA would do 
much to disabuse him of that idea. It seems to me that such 
remailing might well be the eighth corporal work of mercy. 

Techny, IIl. SEMINARIAN. 


Vocation or Career? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

If the word vocation were banned, we would have a great 
many more nuns. 

In just what does a nun’s life differ from the life of thousands 
of unmarried Catholic women—business women, teachers, artists— 
that such a fuss should be made about it, a fuss that deters thou- 
sands and makes sentimental parents and relatives smother an 
early attraction for the convent in their children? If being a 
nun were spoken of as a career, many intelligent Catholic girls 
would consider the matter at least on a par with other honorable 
careers of service. 

When I wanted to be a nun some twenty years ago, the great 
fuss was that I’d have to cut off my hair, that I was needed at 
home, and that I’d be hard to visit. The two relatives who ob- 
jected most were married soon afterwards. Their careers seemed 
all right, but mine, not being a recognized career, was all wrong. 
Had it been called “social service” or “teaching” or “ Overseas 
Service” and had the habit been called a uniform, I would be on a 
par with my classmates in business careers, but through what I 
believe an unfortunate terminology an important and interesting 
career is considered an eccentric side line. There is also room for 
improvement in the modernizing of the “uniform” in keeping 
with the Church’s adaptation to changing conditions. 

I work harder than many nuns. I am poorer than many. I am 
bound by the law of chastity. I must be obedient to clients and 
higher executives. Neither can I choose my own clothes, since I 
am a slave to fashions. And all this, not, like the nun, surrounded 
by people who sympathize with my life and its objects, but by 
alien and antagonistic people. Great souls follow their careers 
even with opposition, but unfortunately, most of us are not great 
and succumb. Let’s have fewer silly halos and more intelligence 
when we discuss the religious life. 

Brooklyn. T. E. M. 


Charity on the Campus 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

An organization that is little seen in Catholic colleges—one 
that should be seen more in that particular place—is the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society. As mentioned in the issue of AMERICA 
for November 15, young men are sought by this Society. A college 
conference is a splendid place in which to acquaint sincere young 
men with the Vincentian spirit of humility and love and personal 
sanctification. This spirit will grow and go with them. 

Often we hear the objection that a college conference is not 
stable enough, that its officers and members must change too often, 
that this change is contrary to the Vincentian ideal of having a 
select few work together for long periods of time. It is true that 
the college man cannot remain in the school conference longer 
than four years, the duration of his college career, yet this very 
coming and going of student members means a great deal for the 
Society. Its principles are widely diffused by graduates who take 
up their abode in every direction from their Alma Mater. 

Conferences that probably would never have existed are founded 
by aggressive young Vincentians imbued with the spirit of college 
days. Distress that probably would never have been relieved 
wanes before their ready administration of consolation and solace. 
And that these students will establish societies in their various 
parishes is practically unquestionable, because only the best and 
most sincere students are admitted into St. Vincent de Paul mem- 
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bership, only members whose fondest aim is to perpetuate its 
lofty ideals. As rigorous standards, often more rigorous on ac- 
count of the large number attending some colleges, by which 
candidates are picked can be employed by the college Society in 
choosing its adherents as by any parish conference. And students 
who remain in the Society and who live up to its strict obligations 
for four years prove themselves worthy Vincentians for life. 

Another objection often proffered against establishing the So- 
ciety in colleges comes from authorities in colleges themselves. 
They say that too many societies already exist on the campus, 
and that there would be no room or work for an added one. 
While some religious societies have somewhat conflicting aims, 
and therefore overlap in their work, this is not the case with the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society. Its purpose is peculiar to itself. 
Opportunities for relieving the distressed and promotion of good 
cheer are lacking on no campus. Infirmary and first-aid dispensary 
work will always be needed and appreciated. Students can be 
supplied with Catholic literature. These are but few of a myriad 
possible activities. Off-campus conditions offer an even more 
abundant source of activity. (Even college towns have their 
needy.) An added advantage here is that the work is practical, 
precisely Vincentian, since amelioration consists in charitable deeds 
common to any ordinary conference. 

In view of the above facts, Catholic college students—after the 
manner of Frederick Ozanam, the founder, who himself was a 
student of the Sorbonne—could participate more actively now and 
more fruitfully later in the crusade he began for the sanctification 
of its members and for the benefit of the poor. 

Atchison, Kans. Jerome B. Pokorny. 


A Cure for Neglect 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I read with great interest the editorial in the issue of AMERICA 
for May 30 entitled “ Decoration Day” and the subsequent com- 
munication deploring the apparent neglect of our burial places for 
Catholics. 

That can be very easily remedied. Let us not talk or criticize, but 
give money. Public cemeteries are cared for by city taxations, 
etc. Catholic cemeteries are often cared for by the funds received 
through free donations. God is witness that such contributions 
often amount to nothing. Let those who want fine burial places 
give or procure the funds and the Catholics’ cemeteries, just as 
their churches, will soon put all others to shame. 

Stephen, Minn. (Rev.) J. B. Gans. 


A Two-Book Library 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am making an appeal to your readers for a few good Catholic 
books. We have started a new mission here, and at present we 
have only two books. We should be grateful for books of spiritual 
reading or Catholic stories, even if the books are second hand or 
shop soiled. 

Franciscan Convent 

Namilyango, 

P. O. Kampala, Box 246, 

Uganda, B. E. A. 


Moruer M. Ceca, O.S.F. 


Philippine Mission Press 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Enclosed please find check for $10 offering for the Philippine 
Press. My action in this matter was prompted by something I 
accidentally heard over the radio by one McGowan, Station 
WHAP. He mentioned how the Jesuits were feeling the weight 
of the anti-Catholic newspapers, and encouraged his listeners to 
make the papers more anti-Catholic. That evening he also men- 
tioned that they had been successful in getting Mr. Gannett, of 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, to print the radio program of WHAP, 
and that over the head of the Catholic radio manager of that paper. 

Brooklyn. JosePpH F. STEDMAN. 








